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hers Report of the Transvaal Industrial Commission 

has made a good impression both in South Africa 
and at home ; and if the Transvaal Government carries 
out its recommendations, the Rand mining industry will 
have obtained an appreciable measure of relief. The 
proposed reduction of the railway rates and the 
abolition of the dynamite monopoly will make all 
the difference between profit and loss for a number 
of mines, and the other reforms will do a little, 
perhaps, to lessen the labour difficulties which 
hamper so largely the working of all the mines. The 


recommendations do not by any means, of course, 


embody all the reforms the mining industry can rightly 
claim ; but the restrictions and difficulties under which 
it has laboured have been so enormous that the slightest 
relief will be hailed with satisfaction. For this reason 
the appearance of the Report at the present time has 
caused a distinct improvement in the position of South 
African affairs. The pity of it is that the reforms 
were not granted years ago. If this had been done, 
all the ill feeling caused by the events of the past two 
years would have been avoided; for it is evident that 
the Johannesburg trouble was due not to any uncon- 
trollable passion of the Uitlanders for political freedom, 
but to their desire to change a Government which 
hampered to its own disadvantage the principal industry 
of the country. 


At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
Report is after all only a report, and that its recom- 
mendations have still to be adopted by the Volksraad 
and by the Government. The irritation caused by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unfortunate speech in the Rhodes debate 
is very far from having subsided, and it is quite possible 
that the introduction of the reforms may still be con- 
siderably delayed. The whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes 
has undoubtedly given the Transvaal Government the 
impression that, even if Mr. Chamberlain was not priv 
to the Raid, it would not have made much difference if 
he had been. In any case it will take a considerable 
time for the reforms to be carried out, and the immediate 
effect of the Report will therefore be confined to the 
increase of confidence in South African politics. 


Mr. Hawkesley’s long letter advocating the restora- 
tion of their commissions to Dr. Jameson’s officers is 
not a very successful piece of special pleading. No 
number of side issues can conceal the two plain facts 
that these officers knew when they started across the 
border they were not acting with the sanction of the 
Imperial Government and that they disobeyed the High 
Commissioner’s command to return. Their answer to 
the troopers of the Bechuanaland police who asked if 
the expedition was on the Queen’s service proves the 


ran the risk of being shot for disobeying Dr. Jameson, their 
superior officer. That may be, but they took the risk of 
this when they started. Having entered upon the ex- 
pedition they had, as Mr. Chamberlain would put it, to 
accept all the consequences. In Mr. Rhodes’s case 
these were ‘‘ trickery and deceit.” In the case of Dr. 
Jameson’s officers they were flat disobedience of the 
Queen’s commands or mutiny against their superior 
officer. They chose the first alternative, for which 
they have been very properly punished by the loss of 
their commissions. Any less punishment would mean 
the end of discipline in the superior ranks of Her 
Majesty’s forces. 


During the Recess it is not unlikely that a cave may 
be formed amongst those Ministerialists who object to 
the policy of the Government as embodied in the Work- 
men’s Accidents Act. Itis not Lord Wemyss and Lord 
Grimthorpe who are of importance, but those Con- 
servatives, like Lord Londonderry, who have large 
financial interests in industrial undertakings affected 
by the new Act. They listened with alarm to Lord 
Salisbury’s semi-Socialistic utterances in the de- 
bates in the House of Lords on the Workmen’s 
Accidents Bill, and Lord Londonderry, by his state- 
ment that he is reconsidering his position with 
regard to the Conservative Associations in the North, 
shows that definite action is contemplated. Of course 
the further influence of Mr. Chamberlain is dreaded. 
It is impossible to say how much further he may convert 
Lord Salisbury, and the disaffected Ministerialists are 
bitterly disappointed that his relegation to the Colonial 
Office has not prevented him from having a great influ- 
ence on domestic legislation. They would, no doubt, 
be delighted if Mr. Chamberlain could be reconducted 
to the party whence he came, and they think the leader- 
less Liberals might do worse than cast their eyes in his 
direction. With Home Rule definitely in the back- 
ground there is no reason why he should not return to 
the Liberal fold. Few people would be surprised if, 
attracted by the prospect of the sole leadership of a 
great party, he were to make another right-about turn. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson has the reputation of being a 
humourist amongst the teetotal societies, but his action 
with regard to the sale of exciseable liquors in the House 
of Commons shows little sense of humour. It is rather 
amusing that the Attorney-General should gravely 
announce that the Kitchen Committee of the House of 
Commons was acting illegally, but that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Whittaker should ask the Police and 
the Inland Revenue authorities to prosecute the Kitchen 
Committee, which they assert has ‘‘ hilariously and 
boastfully ” broken the law, is an immense joke, which 
is not lessened by their characterization of the House 
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of Commons as “‘the great shebeen at Westminster.” 
The Kitchen Committee, poor things! did their best. 
They brought in a little Bill legalizing their position, 
but this the teetotallers ruthlessly blocked. It will be 
a sad body of men who will return to Westminster 
next Session if Sir Wilfrid and Mr. Whittaker succeed 
during the recess in getting the police to raid the 
drinking bars of the House, to clear out the cellars, and 
to drag Lord Stanley before the nearest police magi- 
strate. 


.« The statement issued by the Postmaster-General as 
the result of his conference at the House of Commons 
with the postal officials shows clearly that the men had 
very real grievances as an excuse for their agitation. 
Though he declines to raise the maximum salary of 
telegraphists, he gives way at once on a number of 
points. The technical examinations which act as a bar 
to advancement are to be abolished ; a number of pro- 
motions are to be arranged which will lessen the griev- 
ance in regard to the maximum salary ; the men are to 
have facilities to secureincreased salaries by extraservices, 
and in addition rural and auxiliary postmen are to have 
their position improved. More holidays in the better 
months of the year are also to be granted, so that 
fewer officials will have to take their annual rest in the 
winter months. These are substantial concessions which 
ought to satisfy the staff foratime. Indeed, it is an 
achievement to have forced the Post Office to make any 
concessions at all. That this has been done must be 
set down to the credit of the Postmaster-General’s 
good sense and his desire to do the best he can for the 
staff. The permanent officials at the Post Office are 
certainly not responsible for the concessions. 


The position of the masters in the engineering dis- 
pute is rapidly becoming absurd, for the struggle is 
now almost wholly in the provinces. Thus of a merely 
local question of the hours of labour in London the 
employers have made a national dispute which wii'l 
affect some 70,000 workmen, and is dislocating the 
whole engineering industry of the country. The folly 
of their action is the more conspicuous because in 
London, where the dispute originally began, most of 
the employers have conceded the demands of the work- 
men. The masters are not likely to crush the Amal- 

mated Union of Engineers, for its financial position 
is strong, and those of its members who are at work 
cheerfully pay the levies necessary to support their fellows 
who are locked out. In spite of all the pressure the lead- 
ing firms of the Employers’ Federation can bring to bear 
upon smaller firms throughout the country by withholding 
orders, they are not likely to succeed in locking out many 
more men, though Sheffield, which makes many tools 
for the big firms in the North, has been forced by them 
to join in the struggle. The conflict has all the appear- 
ance of lasting indefinitely. The Engineers’ Union is 
confident of its power to resist the employers for 
many months to come, and neither side as yet shows 
any signs of giving way. It is not a pleasant prospect 
for the industry which has become England’s staple one. 
The employers will have only themselves to thank if 
they deal it a dangerous blow. 


Lord James of Hereford’s award in the North-Eastern 
Railway dispute has gone with the workmen rather 
than with their employers. The document does not 
call for detailed notice here, but a perusal of it certainly 
inclines one to the conviction that many of the men’s 
grievances were real. On the important point of pay- 
ment for overtime in certain departments there is still 
room for difference of opinion. The question was 
whether overtime should be calculated on the basis of a 
sixty-hours’ week or of a ten-hours’ day. The arbi- 
trator has decided that each day shall be taken by itself, 
the result of which is that overtime—at the rate of 
‘*time and a quarter ””—-must be paid in respect of par- 
ticular days, even though the week’s aggregate may 
not exceed sixty hours. The bonus for Sunday duty 
is abolished, and pay at rate and a half takes its place. 
Regulations for Sunday service, an increase of wages 
to several classes of workers, and a reduction of the 
number of twelve-hour and ten-hour signal cabins com- 

lete the material portion of what seems to us to be a 
air award, 


The Saturday Review. 


Outside circumstances seem to be doinz their best to 
make the Irish visit of the Duke and Duchess of York 
a success. The harvest prospects are excellent—the 
best for thirty years according to some reports—and 
prices are, if not good, at any rate less bad than they 
have been of late. The emigration returns show a 
smaller outflow of population than has ever been re- 
corded since emigration statistics began to be collected, 
and this proves that an increasing number of Irishmen 
are finding Ireland a possible place to live in. The 
only evictions to be recorded are those carried out this 
week in New Tipperary by the sheriff and police, 
acting on the orders of the trustees of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party; and, strange to say, neither Mr. William 
O’Brien nor Mr. John Dillon is reported as being 
present to cheer and solace the victims of those whom 
Mr. Davitt used to call the ‘‘ black-coated and black- 
hearted janissaries of an alien tyranny.” Ireland is, in 
fact—while looking forward to the blessings of local 
government next year—passing through the most 
prosperous and peaceful season known in this genera- 
tion. 


But we cannot say that the Prince’s advisers have 
done their part towards making the visit a success. In 
the first place, the wretched remnant of the political 
priseners ought to have been released so as to give a 
certain justification to the old saying, ‘‘ The king’s face 
gives grace.” Then the programme should have been 
better arranged from the point of view of recognizing 
and encouraging the good work in the way of in- 
dustrial development that has been quietly accom- 
plished by a few devoted men and women during the 
last few years. The Convent at Skibbereen, the focus 
of the revived linen industry in the South, and that of 
Foxford, where an attempt has been made to revive 
the woollen manufacture in Mayo, ought to have been 
visited. In Galway one of the most complete electric 
installations in the United Kingdom has been started 
with the object of utilizing the enormous water-power 
of the Corrib for light and power. But the Prince’s 
leaders have preferred to send him on the old round— 
the Horse Show, Killarney, half a dozen country houses 
anda dock in Belfast. Let us hope, however, that it is 
only a beginning, and that a Royal residence in Ireland 
will render such visits the rule and not the exception. 
Three peaceful visits of Royalty in seven centuries is 
hardly enough to kindle the fires of patriotism across 
the Irish Sea 


Fighting on the Indian border has continued fitfully. 
Latest reports say that the Swat Valley is quiet, and 
that the prestige of the Hadda Mullah among the 
fanatical section of the clans has been lessened. But 
the troubles are not yet over, and we may hear any day 
of further outbreaks along the frontier. The natives 
have naturally come off worst, and every succeeding 
encounter will probably bring home to them a fuller 
consciousness of the futility of resistance. But they are 
brave fighters and will not submit without a struggle, 
which for their sakes is to be regretted. General Adye, 
we notice, is in favour of the policy we have advocated 
in these columns. He suggests that, instead of in- 
volving ourselves in incessant wars with the tribesmen, 
we should pursue with them the policy of conciliation 
and subsidies which we now follow with their neigh- 
bour, the ruler of Afghanistan. 


The advance up the Nile is being carried on with the 
same steady determination and absence of fuss that 
have characterized Sir Herbert Kitchener’s action in 
Egypt from the first. That this highly successful 
young Irishman is not popular with those with whom 
he comes into contact is of course an old story—the 
special correspondents whom he hates and who do not 
love him have told us all about that long ago. But to 


be a morose and pitiless martinet does not constitute’ 


the whole art of command; if it were so, we should 
have great generals by the cartload. The Sirdar’s 
remarkable quality is that he has achieved amazing 
success with the most unpromising materials. The 
capture of Abu Hamed was no doubt steadily pre- 
pared for, but last year’s order to advance on Dongola 
came as an absolute surprise and was carried out with 
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absurdly inadequate means. General Kitchener, in 
fact, is a man who commands success, and his black 
roth battalion believe in him as the tenth legion believed 
in Cesar. With Grenfell in command of the English 
troops and Kitchener in command of the Egyptians and 
blacks, Egypt can mark out her frontiers as she 
pleases. 


The fact that Egypt can speak for herself and speak 
with decision is important in view of the attitude of 
Abyssinia, whose chief, in view of many foreign missions, 
German, Russian, French, and English, is taking him- 
self very seriously as ‘ Negus Negesti ”—king of kings. 
Abyssinia claims something like half the Soudan and, 
incited thereto by Prince Henri d’Orléans, she has ap- 
pointed one of the Prince’s hangers-on, a-Russian named 
Leontieff, Governor of the Equatorial Province, over 
which Menelek has about the same authority as the 
English sovereigns had over Paris during the 
centuries when they called themselves kings of 
France. Prince Henri devotes all the time he can 
spare from dodging Italian challenges to the work of 
puffing Abyssinia and its future, which he does with all 
the vocabulary of a company-promoter ; and it is pos- 
sible that he may persuade the French Government 
or the French Bourse to provide him with funds suffi- 
cient, on his return to Adis Abeba, to capture Menelek. 
There are markets to develop, and there is a wonderful 
railway to be built from Jibutil to the Nile, through 
Southern Abyssinia. That Prince Henri has not up to 
the present made any way with the Negus is clear 
from his ignorance of the English treaty which was 
signed while he was in Adis Abeba ; but if he can next 
winter return with sufficient funds to make a good im- 
pression at the Abyssinian Court, he may seriously 
increase our difficulties in the Soudan. 


If Prince Henri has made himself a laughing-stock 
on the Boulevards by his ingenuity in inventing excuses 
for not meeting Lieutenant Pini, his cousin Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria has made himself even more ridiculous by 
his gyrations in search of a policy in the Balkans. For 
a time he earned a precarious livelihood by playing off 
Russia against Austria, and this spring he had, as he 
imagined, arranged everything so that when the snow 
melted he and the King of Greece would carve out 
fresh territory in Macedonia. That dream came to a 
sudden end with the presentation at Sofia of a joint 
note from Vienna and St. Petersburg, the effect of 
which was that he would be sent packing if he did not 
mind his p’s and q’s. His latest move has been a sudden 
journey to Constantinople to exchange views with his 
dear friend the Sultan, whose allegiance six months 
ago he was arranging to throw off altogether. The 
Sultan has presented the Prince with ‘‘a magnificent 
watch and chain entirely made of precious stones,” and 
the Prince in return has decorated sixty of the favourites 
of Yildiz Kiosk with wonderful orders of whose value 
Western chivalry is not informed. The fact that the 
Vienna Foreign Office has chosen the moment to send 
a peremptory note to Sofia calling for a disclaimer of 
certain altogether unimportant utterances of M. Stoiloff 
may not be altogether unconnected with this new de- 
parture on the part of the Prince and his Ministers. 


Our prediction a fortnight ago that the peace negotia- 
tions at Constantinople were not likely to be speedily 
concluded has been fully borne out. The evacuation of 
Thessaly seems as far off as ever, and our admiration 
of Abdul Hamid’s cleverness in playing with the 
Ambassadors is still further enhanced. His latest trick 
is to say that he has not money enough to take his 
soldiers away, and cannot do it unless Greece will pay an 
instalment of the indemnity at once. Greece declares 
that she cannot raise the money until Thessaly 
is evacuated and peace concluded. The Sultan has 
skilfully brought matters to another deadlock, but the 
Ambassadors are still confident. There has been no 
moment during the past six months that they have not 
been in this happy state. We are confident, too, that 
the negotiations will still drag on until the Sultan gets 
all his own way. He has already, it would seem, gained 
his point that the evacuation shall proceed step by step 
with the payment of the indemnity. The amusing 
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feature of the business is that he himself has never 
paid the indemnity to Russia, and he does not mean to 
be cheated himself as he has cheated the Tsar. 


The assassination of Sefior Canovas del Castillo by 
the Italian Golli is a reminder that Anarchism is still a 
real and terrible danger, in spite of all the efforts of the 
police throughout Europe. It is the very individualism 
of the Anarchist which makes him so difficult to sup- 
press. A society of conspirators may be destroyed by 
breaking up its organization or removing its leaders. 
Anarchism has no organization and no leaders. The 
first principle of the individual Anarchist is that each 
man must act upon his own initiative, and it is impos- 
sible to extirpate the strange sect of fanatics save one 
by one. Unfortunately, each one can only be removed 
when he has done some mischief. It was to be expected 
that Spain would be the theatre of the next Anarchist 
outrage. There is only too much reason to believe that 
the statements as to the brutal treatment of the Barcelona 
prisoners, however much exaggerated, have a basis of 
truth. The Spaniard has a natural inclination to 
cruelty, and it is little wonder that the Anarchist has 
been provoked to retaliate. 


The death of Sefior Canovas is a remarkable re- 
minder of the manner in which history repeats itself. 
He leaves the situation in Spain in several respects 
exactly as he found it when he became the first Minis- 
ter of Alfonso XII., twenty-two years ago. Then, 
as now, Spain was engaged in a ruinous conflict 
with Cuba, which seemed as though it would never 
terminate. In 1875, as in 1897, the drain on the re- 
sources of Spain was regarded as certain to invoive her 
in hopeless bankruptcy. Then the United States was 
engaged in the business of electioneering—as she has 
been recently—and threatened to interfere if the re- 
bellion were not speedily suppressed, and precisely as 
now, when the Republicans had won the election, the 
menace was conveniently forgotten. 


Who is to take the place left vacant by Seiior 
Canovas? The greatest among Spanish politicians is 
probably Sefior Castelar, but he is impossible. He is 
loyal to the present régime, but he is a Republican by 
conviction, and though he is not prepared to do any- 
thing to undermine the monarchy, neither is he pre- 
pared to accept office as one of its Ministers. Sefior 
Sagasta, the Liberal leader, is an amiable and rather 
weak-kneed individual, whose principles approximated 
so nearly to those of his murdered oppenent that it was 
often difficult to tell in what they differed. He is not 
the man for a crisis, and would make a poor substitute 
for Sefior Canovas, who was a strong man, whatever 
his shortcomings. Marshal Martinez Campos is men- 
tioned, but the choice would not be very promising. 
He used to be a great soldier and a poor politician ; the 
fact that he has of late years proved a failure as a 
soldier does not necessarily imply that he would now be 
a success as a politician. 


The only point of note about the visit of the Kaiser 
to the Tsar is that it will take much wind out of the 
sails of M. Faure so far as the public reception is con- 
cerned. But it can make no difference to the cordial 
relations existing between Russia and France, and 
William’s effusive assurance of his determination to 
uphold his royal brother in opposition to all who may 
have it in mind to disturb the peace of Europe may be 
accepted for what it is worth—practically nothing. The 
meeting is devoid of political significance, unless it be 
regarded as further evidence of Germany’s desire to 
stand well with Russia—a desire already sufficiently 
demonstrated. 


Mr. Sherman has denied that he ever uttered or even 
entertained that opinion of England's readiness to 
quarrel but not to fight which oneof his numerous inter- 
viewers has attributed to him. He will probably follow 
this up by denying the authenticity of the sentiment to 

which he is credited with having given utterance on 
learning of the assassination of Sefor Canovas. But 
there is no question that Mr. Sherman is a very indis- 
creet Secretary of State, and it is becoming manifest 
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that he is also very incompetent. He appears to be at 
the same time ignorant of the usages of polite society 
and of the very elements of diplomacy. ‘‘ Senility at 
the head of our foreign relations ”’ is the summing up of 
one New York paper. We have before this pointed out 
that Mr. Sherman is unequal to the duties thrust upon 
him, and President McKinley would do his country a 
service if he would muzzle, or better still remove from 
office, a man who is neither a useful nor ornamental 
member of the Administration. 


An instructive illustration of American methods in 
foreign relations is afforded bya ‘‘ personal ” statement 
issued by the State Department at Washington this 
week. Professor Henry D. Elliott was deputed by the 
American Government some years ago to investigate 
the conditions of seal life on the Pribyloff Islands. He 
spent several seasons on the islands, and his exhaustive 
monograph on the ‘‘ Seal Islands of Alaska” remains 
the principal authority on the subject. He has recently 
taken occasion to criticize the action of the gentleman 
entrusted by the President with the task of arranging a 
modus vivendi for the preservation of the Behring Sea 
seals in substitution for that agreed upon in Paris in 
1893. Hence the memorandum of the State Depart- 
ment, which declares, for the edification of all who may 
be concerned, that the Professor’s report of 1890 ‘‘ was 
so full of inaccuracies, betrayed such want of scientific 
knowledge, was so hostile to the interests of the United 
States, and was written in such a prejudiced spirit, that 
Mr. Blaine declined to send it to Congress or to allow 
it to be printed.” As to the prejudice, the inaccuracies, 
and the lack of scientific knowledge, we say nothing, 
because we have not seen the suppressed report; but 
the point of consequence is that the document was 
‘*hostile to the interests of the United States.” In 
other words, Professor Elliott seems to have declined 
to allow his love of truth to be overruled by the love he 
bears his country. 


. Persons who combine an itch for the Law Courts 
with a leaning towards statistics will find much to 
interest them in two exhaustive reports which Master 
Macdonnell of the Supreme Court has edited and the 
Government published. The second of these reports is 
out this week; it deals with civil judicial statistics in 
complement of the first part, issued some months ago, 
which treated of the criminal. The two documents 
taken together enable one to measure the annual 
amount and the diverse quality of the litigation of the 
country in a single year, and give rise to a number of 
reflections as to the costliness and delay of the law and 
the folly of those people who, while careful enough to 
avoid the criminal side, are fond of rushing to the civil 
side of it for remedy on the very slightest provocation. 
An analysis of the divorce statistics ‘‘ gives no coun- 
tenance to the idea that only certain classes of society 
are petitioners,” and shows that 62 per cent. of the 
total petitions in 1895 came from husbands and 38 per 
cent. from wives—a fact from which some instructive 
morals might be drawn. The figures, we should add, 
are not brought down later than 1895. 


The translation of the Bishop of Stepney to the 
revived See of Bristol leaves a canonry of St. ‘aul’s at 
the nomination of Lord Salisbury. It is to be hoped 
that the Premier will be at pains to appoint a really 
good preacher. Of late, the pulpit of the Abbey has 
become much stronger than that of St. Paul's, which 
can now only boast of one preacher of high rank. 
Mr. Illingworth, the author of the famous Bampton 
lectures on ‘‘ Personality,” would be an ideal nomina- 
tion, if his health allowed him to take a London post. 


The death of the Bishop of Wakefield deprives the 
oe a Bench of one of its best all-round men. Dr. 

alsham How was not a great preacher, nor a great 
scholar, nor a great poet, nor a great man of affairs ; 
but he was sv nearly in the first rank in so many 
activities that he must certainly be described as one of 
the best bishops on the English Bench. He knew 
how to be all things to all men in the true Pauline 
on and he will be greatly missed by the poor of his 

ocese. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


“BE debate on the Indian Budget although relegated, 
as usual, to one of the last days of the Session, 
and attended by a scanty audience, was nevertheless of 
considerable interest and importance. Lord George 
Hamilton is to be congratulated on his moderate, clear 
and statesmanlike speech, optimistic as the official 
utterance of the Secretary of State for India generally 
is; but he did not minimize the difficulties and dan- 
gers which have weighed heavily during the past 
year on our great dependency. These have been met 
with fortitude and energy, and may now be said to be 
assing away, with a prospect of renewed prosperity 
in the future. The speeches of Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
A. Scoble, and Sir Henry Fowler reached a high stan- 
dard of excellence, and it is of happy omen to note 
that politicians of the first rank are recognizing that 
India should be treated by men of sense and patriotism 
as outside the range of party polemics, and that no 
lasting reputation can be won by embarrassing those 
who have to administer the government of India, or by 
carrying a lighted torch into the powder magazine of 
passion and fanaticism. Even Sir William Wedder- 
burn, who does more mischief with better intentions 
than any other speaker on Indian subjects in the House, 
was for once without reproach. The ridiculous col- 
lapse of his over-ardent friend, Mr. Gokhlee, who has- 
tened to retract the statements which, under Sir William’s 
patronage, he had retailed to the House of Commons, 
the moment that he realized that he had come 
within range of the criminal law, had so depressed Sir 
William Wedderburn that he spoke the words of truth 
and soberness ; and the hysterical outcries of the Parsi 
gentleman who believes that he represents all Hindu 
and Muhamadan India, and who might cultivate 
modesty with advantage, were quite out of place. The 
only speakers who dragged the debate down to the 
level of burlesque were the dull and perverse trio of 
Irishmen, Messrs. MacNeill, Davitt and Dillon, whose 
utterances compel all sensible men, whatever their 
political creed, impatiently to await the time when the 
Government will fulfil their pledges to reduce the Irish 
representation to its just proportional figure. The 
idea of curing the ills of India by the unmitigated 
application to that country of the British Constitution 
could only have occurred to Irish Nationalists whose 
time and energy are mostly employed in undermining 
the British Constitution, and holding it up to the con- 
tempt of all men. 

The worst of the famine has passed, and if the rainy 
season be normal, it may be hoped that relief works 
will soon be unnecessary ; but it will be long before the 
loss to the people in seed, grain and cattle can be made 
good. The organization for famine relief over so large 
an area of the peninsula has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful, while no praise can be too high for the 
patience and energy with which this terrible calamity 
has been combated and conquered by Indian officials. 
The direct loss of life from starvation has been 
unusually small, but the effects of long-continued 
privation will tend to swell the death-rate, by low 
fever and cholera. It is quite true, as stated by 
Lord George Hamilton, that the great number of 
four millions of persons employed upon relief works is 
not a large percentage of the 250 millions of India when 
compared with the far larger proportion of the English 
population which is permanently in receipt of poor 
relief; but this is a somewhat misleading way of 
stating the question, for it must be remembered that 
the strong family and caste feeling of India renders 
official poor relief in ordinary times unnecessary. The 
burden of the support of their own poor is borne nobly 
and uncomplainingly by the people, and the vast 
numbers who flock to relief work include all those who 
have lost in the prevailing distress their customary 
benefactors. A large proportion of the employed are 
not famine-stricken people, but the ordinary peasants 
who find it convenient, at a time when agricultural 
operations are at a standstill, to accept for themselves 
and all the members of their families easy work and a 
fair subsistence, under the condition of the household 
remaining together, which is always desired by Hindus. 
Nor is the great expenditure on famine works to be 
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accounted as so much loss, since unskilled labour in India 
can hardly be more advantageously employed than on 
the earthwork of future lines of railway or on the exca- 
vation of storage tanks which will mitigate the severity 
of future famines. For, however hopefully we may regard 
the Sisyphean labours of the Government, there remains 
the fact that the population increases by two millions 
each year, while the culturable lands are being rapidly 
taken up and no adequate relief by emigration 
is available. Indeed, the door of emigration is being 
rather closed than opened; the jealousy of British 
Colonists in Africa and Australia opposes the cheap 
labour of the Indian as tending to lower the wages of 
Englishmen and oust them altogether from some 
employments, and so many disabilities are placed on 
Indian immigrants that the experiment which promised 
to solve the problem of the successful development of 
Littoral and Tropical Africa will probably end in 
disappointment. Meanwhile, the inexorable laws of 
nature operate blindly and certainly to reduce by 
pestilence and famine a population which increases ina 
quicker ratio than the food supply, and the Government, 
inspired by the highest humanity, endeavours, at pro- 
digious cost and with the dislocation of its admini- 
strative machinery, to stand between the dead and the 
living and remedy the calamities which are in great 
part due to the excellence of its own operations. In 
what direction a remedy can be found is difficult to say, 
and perhaps no remedy is possible. But the most 
hopeful palliatives lie in improving the antiquated system 
of agriculture, in opening schools and colleges in 
which scientific farming may be taught and so doubling 
the produce of the soil, and in agricultural banks 
where the cultivator may obtain advances at reason- 
able interest from the State and so escape the clutches of 
the village usurer, who is, at present, a necessary evil, 
but who prevents the peasant from rising out of the 
slough of poverty. 

The views expressed by Lord George Hamilton on 
the respective advantages of irrigation and railways 
are thoroughly sound, and there can be no doubt that 
the construction of lines of railway communication 
through all districts which promise a reasonable return 
on the outlay is the surest preventive of the worst 
results of famine and the least onerous way of raising 
an adequate revenue. Here, too, there is no opposi- 
tion to be encountered, for the advantages of railway 
communication are appreciated warmly in India as in 
Europe ; while on the other hand improvements in 
agricultural methods, and the making two ears of wheat 
grow where one grew before, imply infinite labour and 
patience in overcoming the persistent and traditional 
conservatism of the Indian people. 


ANTONIO CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO. 


1* endeavouring to appreciate at his just value the 

Spanish statesman who was sent to his last account 
by the pistol of an assassin, one is irresistibly reminded 
of the mot of the Duchesse de Chevreuse to Napoleon I. 
The Duchesse was one of the few women of the old 
égime who had rallied to the First Empire, and one 
evening at a ball at the Tuileries she entered the room 
absolutely blazing with jewels. Napoleon, in his brusque 
way, went up to her. ‘‘You look magnificent, 
Duchesse,” he said; ‘‘are all your jewels real?” 
‘* They are not, Sire,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but such as they 
are, they are good enough forthis place.” Canovas’ state- 
craft would no more stand the application of a rigorous 
code of ethics than the Duchesse’s diamonds would 
have stood the test of the expert in precious stones; but 
such as that statecraft was, it was good enough for 
Spain. In one word, he was, if not positively straight- 
forward, at any rate relatively so, and this distinction 
he shared with so very few of his Spanish contemporaries 
as to constitute in his case a claim to the respect of 
Europe. No instance of serious apostasy could be 
brought home to Canovas, as could be in the cases of 
Martos, Salmeron, Moret, Romero Robledo, Bugallal 
and even Sagasta. Sagasta may be taken as abso- 
lutely the type of the Spanish politician of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The avowed and irre- 
concilable enemy of the Bourbons, the too conspicuous 
prop of Amadeus of Savoy during his short-'ived 
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reign, the insincere Republican of the Coup d’Etat who 
conjured away the Republic to become the Minister of 
Alfonso XII., and who remained one of the staunchest 
partisans of the Regency because the loaves and fishes 
are more secure, Sagasta can count his rivals by the 
hundred, while the disciples of Canovas—z.e. men who 
do not change their principles as they change their 
shirts—scarcely amount to a half-dozen. 

Indeed, in spite of everything that has been said to the 
contrary, Canovas took no part in the revolution that 
overthrew Isabella, although no one was more alive 
to her faults and foresaw more clearly what the up- 
shot of them would be. He predicted her fall as he 
predicted the fall of Amadeus, whom he refused to 
serve; but he did not enter the lists against him. It 
was only at the advent of the Republic that he set 
about preparing the restoration of the Bourbon régime, 
foreseeing as he did that the Republic would perish of 
itself. The Republic had taught him the lesson that 
if it is impossible to satisfy all parties in the State, 
it is equally dangerous to endeavour to satisfy only 
one ; and the safe middle course became henceforth his 
maxim. 

It is more than doubtful, however, whether Antonio 
Canovas del Castillo will be remembered a quarter of a 
century hence as a statesman. In Spain every political 
leader who dies dissolves his own party by the very fact 
of his death. The ethnologist and the ethnographer are 
aware that there is more than a surface resemblance 
between certain peoples of the Iberian peninsula and 
the Hibernian island. Parnell was unquestionably a 
greater statesman than Canovas, yet we have seen what 
happened at his death, and unless I am mistaken we 
shall witness a similar state of things on the disappear- 
ance of Antonio Canovas. Nevertheless, his name may 
not be quite lost to posterity, even outside Spain, for 
the civilized world in general is slowly beginning to dis- 
play an interest in the old as well as the modern litera- 
ture of Spain; and there is probably no safer guide to 
both than the late Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo. 
His essay on the modern Spanish drama, a small book 
in itself, is enough to place him in a high rank among 
literary critics. His biography of Serafin Estebanez, a 
poet and kinsman, is conceived in a lighter vein. Both 
are works that may be read when Canovas’ political 
exploits are forgotten. ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


ON THE ROAD TO FEDERATION. 


hae intrusion of the first person singular into 
political writings should nearly always be 
sedulously eschewed. Yet I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to record my personal gratification over the 
denunciation of the Belgian and German Treaties. A 
year ago ‘‘ Made in Germany” was subjected to an 
amount of criticism which would have filled a book five 
times the volume’s size. The charges levelled against 
the book were many and various and sometimes con- 
flicting ; yet the critics united in holding me up to 
scorn on account of my absurd suggestion that the 
Treaties with Germany and Belgium should be de- 
nounced. They had much to blame me for, and they 
did it ; but my aforesaid suggestion was the crowning 
accusation. That a man could in cold blood beg his 
country’s statesmen to defy the precious susceptibilities 
of our most valued customers in Antwerp and Berlin, 
and provoke their bitter hostility by denouncing the 
existing Commercial Treaties with them, just in order 
that we might make more intimate trading arrange- 
ments with our own Colonies, was proof in the eyes of 
my critics that among the politicians and statisticians 
I ranked as a sort of criminal lunatic. It was therefore 
with considerable surprise that I learned of the Cobden 
Club resolution endorsing the contemplated, and now 
consummated, Denunciation. A more complete right- 
about-face was never effected in so marvellously short 
a time. The printer’s ink was hardly dry on Lord 
Farrer’s Cobden Club manifesto, designed to show the 
insensate folly of imperilling our trade with Belgium 
and Germany by any flirtations with the Colonies and 
their preferential trading schemes. The feat should 
rank in history in front of Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
turn-about in respect to the government of Ireland. 

I fear €ie consciences of Cobden Clubbites are not 
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quite at rest over their recent action. There appeared 
to be some searching of hearts at their meeting the 
other day when the wonderful resolution was brought 
forward, and cool reflection will probably soon convince 
them that (in the language of the Gaiety bar) the 
champion Free-traders have been ‘‘ spoofed.” It is 
all Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s fault. Sir Wilfrid calls him- 
self a Free-trader (though, be it remembered, the Free- 
trade of Greater Britain has a much coarser-grained 
vitality than the pure anemic variety which grows in 
Little Britain), and the Canadian Premier has been 
over here talking Free-trade at times with the fluency 
of a Gladstone. Naturally, therefore, the Cobden Club 
took the enlightened Colonial into their arms with 
effusion, and were only too ready to endorse any project 
he might bring forward. It happened that Sir Wilfrid 
was busily engaged in dishing his Tory opponents in 
Canada by flinging into the region of practical politics 
the scheme of preferential trade with the Mother country 
which had hitherto been the great plank in his oppo- 
nents’ platform. This is how the Cobden Club came 
to be involved in their present predicament, and they 
are sincerely to be condoled with on the chances of the 
ballot-box which drove Sir Charles Tupper from office. 
Had he been still the Dominion’s Premier, Little Eng- 
land would never have compromised itself. 

Of course these belated politicians have been busy 
during the last fortnight in giving each other public 
assurance that the Denunciation of the Treaties is in 
the best interests of Free-trade. Their eagerness of asser- 
tion significantly shows how uneasy they are as to its 
accuracy. As a fact, it is ridiculously untrue. Let it 
be said in the plainest possible words that this denuncia- 
tion of the Treaties proves that we are heading straight 
for Protection. Responsible statesmen must not say it, 
or even admit it when it is said. As I have not the 
honour of filling a responsible office, it is permissible to 
me to tell the truth, and ignore its indiscreetness. For 
how can the Denunciation be other than the first step 
on the road to Protection? Its object is to put this 
country into a position of freedom for negotiating 
preferential trading arrangements with the Daughter 
States. The essence of those arrangements, whatever 
be their ultimate form, is that in the Daughter States 
certainly, in the Mother-country possibly, foreign im- 
ports will be specially taxed for the benefit of trade 
within the Empire, and that is Protection. 

The Denunciation has not come a day too soon. The 
latest statistics of England’s international trade show this 
with ominous emphasis. For the first six months of 1895 
our imports from foreign countries were valued at 

155,025,184; forthe similar period in 1896 the figure was 

168,702,735; and for this year, £178,516,945: an 
increase since ’95 of twenty-three and a half millions. 
Taking our imports from British Possessions during the 
same periods, we find the values to be as follows : 1895, 
448,633,535 1896, £47,817,702 ; 1897, 446,901,052: 
a decrease of one and three-quarter millions. Thus we 
are buying more and more from the Foreigner, less and 
less from our own people over-seas. It should be ex- 
plained that there is no diminution, but rather a sub- 
stantial increase, in our Canadian imports; but this 
only emphasizes the decline elsewhere. Figures such 
as these tell plainly why the Daughter States are so 
anxious for Commercial Federation. To a patriotic 
Australian it must be a sore trial of the temper to gaze 
on his Colony’s illimitable resources, in the knowledge 
that those resources are so poorly developed because 
the Mother-country prefers to fill the Foreigner’s 
pocket. 

Our exports tell a somewhat different tale; and yet 
its moral is the same. Taking again the first halves of 
this and the two previous years, we find a growth in 
our exports to foreign countries as follows :—1895, 
£731546,276 ; 1896, £78,202,013 ; 1897, £78,592,745. 
Meanwhile our exports to our own _ possessions 
have progressed in this fashion :—1895, 4 32,571,240; 
1896, 40,800,709; 1897, £ 38,817,707. Actually, 
therefore, our exports to the Colonies have in- 
creased above the increase of our exports to foreign 
countries ; relatively to the volume of the respective 
trades, the growth has been yet greater. What does 
this show but that our inter-Imperial trade is gradually 
becoming more important to us than ouf Foreign 
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trade? This question of the relative importance of 
Colonial and Foreign trade is the rock upon which the 
Anti-federation ship splits. When Lord Ripon denied 
the prayer of the Ottawa Conference he gave (following 
the Cobdenite formula) as a chief reason the greater 
importance to this country of the Foreign trade over 
the Colonial, forgetting that European countries, 
besides manufacturing for themselves, and so becoming 
independent of us, are practically filled up, while the 
Colonies are in the merest infantile stage. The fore- 
sighted statesman looks a year or two beyond his own 
term of office. The future is with the Colonies : even 
current statistics show that as potential customers the 
Colonies are rapidly becoming worth cultivation. 

But the significance of the above figures cannot be 
fully realized without taking into some account the 
nature of our imports. Thus, taking the same com- 
parative periods as before, there is a rise in our 
imports from Holland, Belgium, and Germany from 
433»796,559 to 436,875,264; the rise in our total 
exports to those countries is from £16,319,679 to 
418,769,551. But whereas our imports are almost 
entirely of a kind which do not leave the country’s 
resources one whit the poorer, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our exports to those countries are of a kind 
which permanently drain our wealth-producing capacity. 
In the first seven months of 1895 we sent £936,014 
worth of coal to Germany and Holland, and in the 
corresponding period of this year that amount had 
grown to £1,240,673. 

It is, indeed, high time that the Imperial Customs 
Union, which the Denunciation foreshadows, became an 
established fact of the Empire’s Government. 

Ernest E, WILLIAMS. 


LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 
VI. 


Moy ony was a window whereat an enterprising man 

by dodging two placards and a calendar was 
entitled to a view of a young woman. She was de- 
jectedly writing in a large book. She was ultimately 
induced to open the window a trifle. ‘‘ What nyme, 
please?” she said wearily. I was surprised to hear 
this language from her. I had expected to be addressed 
on a submarine topic. I have seen shell fishes sadly 
writing in large books at the bottom of a gloomy 
aquarium who could not ask me what was my nyme. 

At the end of a hall there was a grim portal marked 
‘* Lift.” I pressed an electric button and heard an 
answering tinkle in the heavens. There was afyup- 
holstered settle near at hand and I discovered the 
reason. A deer-stalking peace drooped upon every- 
thing, and in it a man could invoke the passing of a 
lazy pageant of twenty years of his life. 

The dignity of a coffin being lowered into a grave 
surrounded the ultimate appearance of the lift. The 
expert that we in America call the elevator-boy stepped 
from the car, took three paces forward, faced to atten- 
tion and saluted. This elevator-boy could not have 
been less than sixty years of age ; a great white beard 
streamed toward his belt. I saw that the lift had been 
longer on its voyage than I had suspected. 

Later in our upward progress a natural event would 
have been an establishment of social relations. Two 
enemies imprisoned together during the still hours of a 
balloon journey would, I believe, suffer a mental amalga- 
mation. The overhang of a common fate, a great 
principle fact, can make an equality and a truce between 
any pair. Yet, when I disembarked, a final survey of 
the grey beard made me recall that I had failed even to 
ask the boy whether he had not taken probably three 
trips on this lift. 

My windows overlooked simply a great sea of night 
in which were swimming little gas fishes. 


VIL. 


I have of late been led to wistfully reflect that many 
of the illustrators are very clever. In an impatience 
which was denoted by a certain economy of apparel, I 
went to a window to look upon day-lit London. There 
were the ’buses parading the street with the miens of 
elephants. There were the police ‘ooking precisely as 
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I had been informed by the prints. There were the 
sandwich-men. There was almost everything. 

But the artists had not told me the sound of London. 
Now in New York the artists are enabled to pourtray 
sound because in New York a dray is not a dray at all; 
it is a great potent noise hauled by two or more horses. 
When a magazine containing an illustration of a New 
York street is sent to me I always know it beforehand. 
I can hear it coming through the mails. As I have 
said previously, this which I must call the sound of 
London was to me only a silence. 

Later in front of the hotel a cabman that I hailed 
said to me: ‘‘Are you gowing far, sir? I’ve gota 
byby here and I want to giver a bit of a blough.” 
This impressed me as being probably a quotation from 
an early Egyptian poet, but I learned soon enough that 
the word byby was the name of some kind or condition 
of horse. The cabman’s next remark was addressed 
to a boy who took a perilous dive between the byby’s 
nose anda cab in front. ‘‘ That's roight! Put your 
head in there and get it jammed—a whackin’ good 
place for it, I should think!” Although the tone was 
low and circumspect, I have never heard a better off- 
hand declamation. Every word was cut clear of dis- 
reputable alliances with its neighbours. The whole 
thing was as clean as a row of pewter mugs. The 
influence of indignation upon the voice caused me to 
reflect that we might devise a mechanical means of 
inflaming some in that constellation of mummers which 
is the heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Then I saw the drilling of the vehicles by two police- 
men. There were four torrents converging at a point, 
and when four torrents converge at one point engineer- 
ing experts buy tickets for another place. But here 
again it was drill, plain simple drill. I must not falter 
in saying that I think the management of the traffic— 
as the phrase goes—to be distinctly illuminating and 
wonderful. The police were not ruffled and exasperated. 
They were as peaceful as two cows in a pasture. 

I remember once remarking that mankind with all its 
boasted modern progress had not yet been able to 
invent a turnstile that will commute in fractions. I 
have now learned that 736 rights of way cannot operate 
simultaneously at one point. Rights of way, like fight- 
ing women, require space. Even two rights of way 
can make a scene which is only suited to the tastes of 
an ancient public. 

This truth was very evidently recognized. There was 
only one right of way at a time. The police did not 
look behind them to see if their orders were to be 
obeyed; they knew they were to be obeyed. These 
four torrents were drilling like four battalions. The 
two blue-clothed men manceuvred them in a solemn 
abiding peace, the silence of London. 

I thought at first that it was the intellect of the indi- 
vidual, but I looked at one constable closely and his 
face was as afire with intelligence as a flannel pin- 


cushion. It was not the police and it was not the 
crowd. It was the police and the crowd. Again it 
was drill. 


VIII. 


I have never been in the habit of reading signs. I 
don’t like to read signs. I have never met a man who 
liked to read signs. I once invented a creature who 
could play the piano with a hammer, and I mentioned 
him to a professor in Harvard University whose pecu- 
liarity was Sanscrit. He had the same interest in m 
invention that I have in a certain kind of mustard. 
And yet this mustard has become a part of me. Or, 
I have become a part of this mustard. Further, I 
know more of an ink, a brand of hams, a kind of 
cigarettes and a novelist than any man living. I went 
by train to see a friend in the country, and after passing 
through a patent mucilage, some more hams, a South 
African Investment company, a Parisian millinery firm 
and a comic journal, I alighted at a new and original 
kind of corset. On my return journey the road almost 
continuously ran through soap. 

I have accumulated superior information concerning 
these things because I am at their mercy. If I want 


to know where I am I must find the definitive sign. 
This accounts for my glib use of the word mucilage as 
well as the titles of other staples. 
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I suppose even the Briton in mixing his life must 
sometimes consult the labels on ’buses and streets and 
stations even as the chemist consults the labels on his 
bottles and boxes. A brave man would possibly affirm 
that this was suggested by the existence of the labels. 

The reason that I did not learn more about hams and 
mucilage in New York seems to me to be partly due to 
the fact that the British advertiser is allowed to exer- 
cise an unbridled strategy in his attack with his new 
corset or whatever upon the defensive public. He 
knows that the vulnerable point is the informatory sign 
which the citizen must, of course, use for his guidance, 
and then with horse, foot, guns, corsets, hams, muci- 
lage, investment companies and all he hurls himself at 
this point. 

Meanwhile I have discovered a way to make the 
Sanscrit scholar heed my creature who plays the piano 
with a hammer. STEPHEN CRANE. 


[Copyright 1897 by Stephen Crane in the United States of 
America.) 


UNIVERSITIES AND RELIGIOUS 
ATMOSPHERES. 


Rasa worst thing the Roman Catholic Bishops can 

now find to say against Trinity College, Dublin, 
is that it is ‘‘ permeated with a Protestant Atmosphere.” 
In days gone by they boldly accused Trinity College of 
bribing ‘‘ Catholics” into conformity with the Esta- 
blished Church by means of Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships and other College preferments. The death-stroke 
was given to that slander in 1857, when Non-Founda- 
tion Scholarships were opened to all comers, the first to 
win one being Thomas Maguire, who subsequently 
became the first Roman Catholic Fellow of the College. 
About the year 1870, Thomas Bellingham Brady was 
specially appointed Extra Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture, because he was a distinguished classical scholar, 
but being a Roman Catholic was at the time ineligible 
for Fellowship. This piece of preferment shows how 
resolutely the authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, were 
bent upon ‘‘ perverting ” such Roman Catholic students 
as should resort to theirclasses. The Non-Foundation 
Scholarships might be alleged to have been forced upon 
the Board by public opinion. That would not be true ; 
but, even granting it, there was no reason for going 
out of the way to offer a special preferment to Mr. 
Brady merely because he was a Roman Catholic 
scholar. Under ‘‘ Fawcett’s Act” of 1873 Dr. Brady 
would have been eligible for Fellowship, but he did not 
compete. In the year 1880 he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner under the Intermediate Education Board, 
which appointment he still holds. The Act, however, 
bore fruit in the election of Dr. Maguire to Fellowship, 
and subsequently in that of Mr. Starkie, another dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic scholar. At the present 
time the Protestant Atmosphere of Trinity College is com- 
patible with the following facts: David Pigot, Esq., 
Master of the Court of Exchequer, is a representative 
of the Senior Fellows on the University Council; Mr. 
Starkie is a representative of the Junior Fellows. These. 
are both Roman Catholics, and are both very influential 
as Members of Council. A Roman Catholic is Auditor 
of the College Historical Society ; another is President 
of the College Philosophical Society. These are posts 
conferred by popular election, and if in any case a Pro- 
testant Atmosphere might be geet to exert influence, 
surely it is in elections to the highest positions in 
societies whose function is to discuss History and 
Philosophy. The question may be asked, ‘‘ What are 
these among so many?” Trinity College numbers her 
students by the thousand ; some half-dozen popular or 
distinguished Roman Catholic students or officials 
prove nothing. Not so; the case is exactly the con- 
verse. Roman Catholics are kept away from Trinity 
College, of set purpose, by the ecclesiastics of their own 
Church. It is not the fault of Trinity College that her 
Roman Catholic students are few. It is the glory of 
Trinity College that she knows how to recognize intel- 
lectual distinction in all her students, and that she has 
not overlooked her Roman Catholic alumni, but 
honoured and rewarded them according to their merits. 
The instances here adduced ‘prove that such rewards 
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are not merely scholastic, but that on the social side as 
well ‘‘Protestant Atmosphere” is no hindrance to 
Roman Catholic advancement. 

It seems desirable to put on record also that no 
instance of proselytism by means of College emolument 
ever has been proved. Not only so, but no person has 
ever been even named as having conformed to the 
Established Church for the sake of reward. The accu- 
sations of proselytism were always vague and anony- 
mous. There is, on the contrary, a remarkable instance 
of a conversion from Romanism where the convert 
declined to compete for College emolument, thus 
clearly proving the disinterestedness of his conversion. 

About the year 1850 a gentleman entered Trinity 
College as a professed Roman Catholic. He won a 
sizarship, that prize having been always open to all 
denominations. He continued to profess Romanism 
until his degree, and consequently refrained from com- 
peting for scholarship. This latter prize, though much 
more dignified and a little more lucrative, is actually 
easier of attainment than sizarship. The student in 
question contented himself with the modest reward 
of his open sizarship—free education, daily dinner in 
the hall, and rent-free chambers of a very humble type. 
He did not announce his conversion until he was on 
the point of taking his B.A. degree. He then joined 
the Divinity School, took out his testimonium, and 
was ordained. Thereafter he lived and died a clergy- 
man of the Irish Church. So much for the ‘‘ Protestant 
Atmosphere.” 

It would be interesting to inquire how a Roman 
Catholic Atmosphere would be likely to work in a 
University under the control of Roman Catholic autho- 
rities. 

It should be premised that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops have published a series of replies to questions 
which they assume to have been put to them on behalf 
of the Government. As a matter of fact, no such 
questions ever were put; but that point need not be 
discussed just at present. What is immediately 
relevant is that they have announced their willingness 
to throw open their University to all comers. This 
sounds very generous and impartial, but it requires 
some examination. To begin with, there is a certain 
appearance of inconsistency in first clamouring against 
a Protestant Atmosphere and then proposing to admit 
Protestant students to the Roman Catholic University. 
There are Protestant Unionists who conjecture that 
this concession on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops may be a subtle device intended to give them 
an opening to repudiate the entire scheme, as having 
been forced upon them in compliance with the prejudices 
of English Radical Nonconformity. Others see in 
it a design to proselytize, or at least to keep 
the door open for proselytism. They recollect 
the obstinate fight for the privilege of displaying 
images, emblems and relics as ornaments of primary 
schools, which the Roman Catholic clergy have never 
ceased to wage. They allege that images, emblems, 
relics, the distinctive dress of the theological students 
and theological professors, the continued observance of 
ritual to the interruption of secular instruction, and 
other like incidents, would call into existence a 
‘* Catholic” Atmosphere many times more dangerous to 
the faith of the few Protestant students who might be 
attracted to the new University than ever was the 
Protestant Atmosphere of Trinity College to its 
** Catholic students.” Nor are these apprehensions ill 
founded. In ang | schools, in spite of all precau- 
tions, lapses from Protestantism often occur. The 
rules against the display of emblems are evaded, and 
sometimes openly defied. ‘The late A. M. Sullivan, in 
his book called ‘‘ New Ireland,” describes a convent 
school in which the emblems were all hidden behind 
maps and natural history pictures, which were so dis- 
posed that they could be drawn aside when the hour 
of religious instruction struck. The author hints that 
a converse arrangement was not impossible—the 
emblems displayed at all hours, and only veiled when the 
Inspector was on the premises. Such evasion would of 
course be unnecessary in the case of a University. 
Every lecture-room and class-room would have its 
**Catholic” ornaments, and every lecture would be 
suspended when the hour of devotion arrived. At 
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least, if this was not done, it is hard to see why per- 
mission to do so in open primary schools should be 
clamoured for. If the religious Atmosphere of the 
Roman Catholic University is to be a negative one, 
why is the Atmosphere of Trinity College—already 
negative—so bitterly complained of? It is clear, at 
all events, that the Roman Catholic Bishops see in the 
application of the Acts abolishing Tests at least the 
opportunity of bringing ‘‘ atmospheric” pressure to 
bear. They know, also, that the influence of the Romish 
Atmosphere is keenly felt in the relations even 
of mature life. How is it that in a mixed marriage 
it is almost invariably the Protestant partner who goes 
over to Rome, not the Roman Catholic partner who 
conforms to Protestantism? Not many years ago the 
custom in the case of mixed marriages was that the 
sons should be brought up in the father’s religion and 
the daughters in that of the mother. Now all that is 
changed. A priest will not marry a couple except on 
condition that all the children are to be baptized into 
the Church of Rome and brought up ‘‘ Catholics.” 
The very use of the epithet ‘‘ Catholic” to mean a 
Romanist is an instance of ‘‘ atmospheric” influence. 
Protestants who have much intercourse with Roman 
Catholics are very apt to drop the distinctive prefix. 
On the part of the Protestant this is merely a polite 
concession, just as one does not give the lie to the 
servant who says ‘‘Not at home”; but the Romanist 
accepts it as an admission of his full claim. Is it, then, 
at all surprising that Protestants regard this so-called 
liberality and ‘‘sweet reasonableness” of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops with apprehension and distrust ? 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are much more powerful 
to keep Roman Catholic laity out of a mixed 
University with a Protestant Atmosphere than Pro- 
testant ministers would be to keep their youth away 
from a Roman Catholic institution. A Roman Catholic 
University with rich endowments, and a very small body 
of laity to compete for its endowments, would be a sore 
temptation to a certain class of Protestants. It may be 
safely predicted that honours and emoluments would be 
easily obtained, in the early stages at all events. If, 
then, a few of the less ‘‘ bigoted” Protestant students 
conformed to the Church of Rome, nothing would be 
easier than to represent them as convinced of the 
truth” or at all events yielding to ‘‘ Catholic Atmo- 
sphere.” And if their conversion took place after they 
had won some emolument, the order of events would 
be triumphantly appealed to, in proof that the motive 
was wholly disinterested. The emolument might have 
been won fairly enough, and yet the reasoning here sug- 
gested might be wholly fallacious. For such reasons as 
these, there are Protestants and Unionists who, while un- 
willing to oppose any measure which may possibly result 
in settling a troublesome question, yet think that the 
Roman Catholic Bishops’ answers to the supposed 
questions afford no sort of basis for settlement. Such 
Protestants and Unionists would greatly prefer that 
things were left alone, but if concession is to be made, 
they would have it unreserved. They would let the 
Roman Catholic Bishops govern their own University 
in theirown way. They would make no stipulations 
as to the tenure of the Professorships. They would 
appoint no visitors nor any supervisor of any sort, 
except for one purpose only. That purpose should be, 
to see that no student entered the Roman Catholic 
University who had not professed Romanism for such 
length of time before his entrance that he could not be 
suspected of going to the Seminary for the sake of 
loaves and fishes. 
EpwArpD STANLEY ROBERTSON, 
(Member of the Academic Council, Trin. Coll., Dublin.) 


GLORY AT GREEBA CASTLE. 
A VISION, 


“Ts ruddy sun was sinking slowly in the Irish 

Ocean, as it is wont to do. 

On to the battlements of a Castle that he had pur- 
chased, for a fourth of its value, from the widow of a 
publisher (see interviews, passim), there stepped forth 
a figure concealed, for commercial purposes, in the garb 
of a Christian. Picturesque he stood, with auburn 
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curls wrestling to be freed from a wild and grey som- 
brero, and proudly, gaily, grandly he gazed about him. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

For all across the west, in burning letters, was 
inscribed by an invisible (but active) hand the word 
GLORY, and all across the east, in leaden letters, the 
word STORM. And the char-a-bancs, full of intoxicated 
reporters, went rolling, rolling away into the prodigious 
distance. And the echoes of the Salvation Army, 
singing the praises of the greatest of living (but why 
‘living ” ?) writers, died among the beautifully wooded 
grounds of the mountain slope. And the postman, 
lately bent to the very ground under the weight of 
letters and reviews, went dancing back, clapping his 
hands, and singing, to his humble home in Peel. And 
Hall Caine was at last alone, with Glory in front of him 
and Storm behind. 

Then those immortal eyes whose very light is adver- 
tisement and their colour publicity, beamed round upon 
a world gorged with the name of Caine. 

And the twilight fell, and the bloodhound pup was 
in the stable, and the flowers in the garden were all 
plucked to make a garland for the chatelain at supper, 
and the Manx cats, who had sacrificed their tails to 
make him a sacrificial apron, were rejoicing in the 
physical peculiarity of their species. And he looked 
around, and all the world was Man, and the head and 
front of Man was Hall Caine. 

Far below Greeba Castle, where he stood in storm 
and glory, lay the deserted messuages and broken roofs 
of Greeba Towers, a ruin crouching between the Master 
and the Sea. The twilight deepened, but, in ecstatic 
vision, he saw along its weed-grown alleys strange 
forms lying, prone and lonely. And suddenly the 
Shadow of a Crime fell on Greeba Towers, while the 
exhausted luminary, anxious for one last look at Hall 
Caine, leaped in the purpureal waters of the west, and 
tinged that colossal forehead with the chrism of 
celebrity. 

And He knew that he was Shakspeare. 

But, far below, on the haunted terraces of Greeba 
Towers, what were those fallen forms ? 

Then the incandescence of mighty vision came upon 
Hall Caine, and through the twilight, even from his 
vast height above them, he saw them who they were. 

One there was, lately a dainty little thing, a mighty 
fashionable atom, one who had challenged Satan with 
her fairy finger and had smitten him to tears; and now 
her golden hair was wet with wormwood and she was 
lying cold and dead; and the balmy zephyrs of 
publicity might blow and blow down those dusky, musky 
avenues. They would never waken again that little, 
brave, coy and illiterate being. 

Another there was, a bearded form, and the light 
from Hall Caine’s forehead flashed into its spectacles 
and played like a fen-fire through and through its bushy 
beard, but never stirred it. This was one who had 
made London the study of his life till it was as the 
palm of his own hand. But the Conqueror had come, 
the Hero of the Colossal Undertaking, and once had 
he been driven to the Derby, and once had he and Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, clad in simple white and holding hand 
in hand, visited the Alhambra together, and lo! London 
lay bound in his provincial grasp. 

And hard by another shape lay prone in the darkness. 
Like Minerva, all-wise and all-divining, equally at home 
in the modest conventicle and at the Duchess’s garden- 
party, ready to discuss Spinoza with a costermonger 
and Mr. Sidney Webb with the German Emperor— 
she to whom all creeds were luminous, all strata of 
society permanently open; she who was herself the 
goddess of a quaint eclectical religion ; she who had a 
conventual institution of her own ; she to whom Robert 
en and in whom Marcia confided—she lay there 

ead. 
_ And other forms were there. But all were dead. And 
Hall Caine was the only Novelist of the World. Proudly 
‘modest, shyly confident, with an immense envelope of 
press-cuttings thrust into his manly bosom, he smiled 
and then he sighed, for Empire means Loneliness. Hall 
Caine, with Glory before him, and Storm behind, was 
lonely. He had been taken up to Sinai and heard the 
thunders of une bien bonne presse, and he thought of the 
happy, happy days when he was only a little Manx boy, 
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guddling for sticklebacks in the pond.. And suddenly 
he fancied he was guddling still, guddling for praise, 
guddting for the worthless plaudits of the millions. 

h! how at our altitudes of the Adult we fall simply, 
sweetly back upon the practices of Childhood. 

For now his glorious head sank upon his heaving 
bosom. There was no reporter near to whom he could 
unburden that weight of grief. There was none, not 
even a postman, not even the correspondent of a Welsh 
Radical journal, to whom in that thrilling hour between 
sunset and moonrise he could falter forth his humble 
aspiration. Yet to the night-dews he whispered it. 

‘* Ah!” he murmured, ‘now that I know that I am 
Shakspeare ; now that all the visible earth is filled with 
my paragraphs; now that I have valuable serial rights 
in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene ; now that no socio- 
logical or theological or entomological or scatological 
question can be raised in the whole earth without my 
being first consulted as to my opinion about it ; what 
shall I do next?” 

And he gazed into the west. But ‘‘Glory” had 
faded, and the moon’s eccentric finger was somewhat 
inefficiently writing a new name across the sky ; and he 
gazed into the east, and ‘‘Storm” was not, but the 
lightning was scrawling something in its place which 
was perfectly unintelligible. And the deceased novelists 
were all buried in the gloom that fell from the battle- 
ments of Greeba Castle. And there was no light at 
all on earth save that which flashed from Hall Caine’s 
forehead, its ‘‘intellectual high light,” as the inter- 
viewers were wont to call it. So he was left alone, a 
guide unto himself. And all the world trembled in 
darkness until the glad evangel came. And Hall Caine 
said : 

‘*My next novel shall deal with the Question of 
Intemperance.” 

And there was a sound like the sound of harps. And 
the Master went indoors and ate his supper. 


AN ANTHOLOGY.* 


are to blase with my name.” 
217. 

‘* He athe his forehead.” (p. 231.) 

“* J have been getting newspapers myself.” (p. 275.) 

‘* It seemed as if he brought the air of heaven in the 
rustle of his habit and to have come from the holy of 
holies.” (p. 114.) 

‘* Listen, all men and women, while I sound mine own 

lory out of a column as long as the Duke of York's.” 

. 218, 

*@ bead, forgive me if I am a vain, presumptuous 
creature.” (ibid) 

‘* But I'm trying so hard, so very hard, to be ‘ true to 
the higher self in me.’” (p. 287.) 

“* There! I have blown off my steam, and now to 
business.” (p. 219.) 


** Look out! It’s a volcano, and the lava is coming 
down with a rush.” (p. 64.) 

‘* What dialect is it?” (p. 213.) 

‘* Ta ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” (p. 241.) 

‘* The screech of a concertina.” (p. 186.) 

‘* The bell of a jam-factory.” (p. 234.) 

‘* High words off an empty stomach.” (p. 351.) 

‘* Stop, man, stop, stop!” (p. 437-) 

‘* Tt is all over.” (p. 292.) 

‘* It was a miserable story.” (p. 74.) 

‘* No, no, a thousand times no!” is 180.) 

‘Tt must stand to the human world as the seething, 
boiling, bubbling waters of Niagara do to the world of 
nature.” (p. 219.) 

‘* Pve a great mind, though.” (p. 351.) 

AMEN.” (p. 452.) 


OTTER HUNTING. 
(r= hunting, which some years since seemed 
likely almost to fade out of existence in these 


islands, has had within the last few years a sudden and 
remarkable resuscitation. In a book upon sport pub- 


* Compiled from “ The Christian,” Hall Caine (Heinemann). 
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lished about sixty years ago occurs the following 
passage :—‘‘ Otter hunting is now little understood 
and is quite on the decline in this country.” But, 
happily for this most excellent pastime, a certain 
number of enthusiastic supporters maintained during 
a long period cf decadence the pursuit of the otter and 
upheld the hardy breed of hounds necessary for its 
Proper support. The well-known Rev. John Russell 
of North Devon was one of these enthusiasts. In his 
‘early days “ Parson Jack” urderstood little or nothing 
of the difficult science of otter hunting and wandered 
over many hundreds of miles of country in the pro- 
‘cess of educating himself and his hounds before he was 
enabled to kill an otter in proper and sportsman- 
‘Tike fashion. Wales has always been a great strong- 
hold of otter hunting, and even in the dullest period 
f this branch of sport Welsh otter hunters, assisted 
by the strong, keen, rough-coated breed of hounds 
for which the Priccipality is still famous, pursued 
this most fierce, cunning and destructive beast of 
chase amid some of the most picturesque scenery in 
the British Isles. 
_ Within the last decade otter hunting has had a rapid 
and most remarkable revival. The old-established packs, 
which were for years only followed by a few ardent 
supporters, now find their meets thronged with spec- 
tators ; new packs have sprung into existence, and 
‘from north to south and from east to west of England 
and Wales otter hunting is to be found during the 
summer months flourishing exceedingly. In the South 
of Scotland the Dumfriesshire, an excellent pack, has 
for years been maintained. 

Coming as it does just upon the tail end of fox 
shunting, otter hunting has peculiar claims upon the 
sport-loving tastes of the English people. It can be 
carried on at much less expense than the sister sport. 
‘Its pursuit is conducted entirely upon foot, and it can 
therefore be enjoyed by hundreds who cannot afford to 
indulge in fox or hare hunting ; while, if conducted 
upon reasonable lines, and with due regard to the stock 
of otters, it rids many a stream and river of a very 
determined kind of poacher, which for generations has 
taken, often quite unknown to the angler, a very heavy 
toll of fish, In the quiet season that follows the with- 
drawal of’ the fox-hunter’s horn and hounds from the 
‘country-side, otter hunting in its modern revival has 
Deen received with the heartiest zest and welcome. 
The farmers can find small objection to a sport which 
‘varries with it a minimum of damage to crops and 
fences. The angler welcomes it gladly. And, despite 
the fact that otter hunting has to be pursued at a much 
arlier-hour of:the day than is the case with fox- and 
hare-hounds, and that meets are usually fixed for six or 
Seven o'clock: in the morning, numbers of ladies are 


now to be found at every fixture. 


* Ona fine morning of spring or summer there is, in 
truth, no more fascinating form of sport than a hunt 
with ‘otter hounds. The beauty and freshness of the 
morning, the charms of river scenery, whether in some 
picturesque valley of the West, some wild and romantic 
glen of Wales or the North, or even amid the smooth 
and placid pastures of middle England, ever’ enthrall 
the senses. The notes of horn and hound are ever 
welcome; the excitement of the hunt: itself; when 
every trick and manceuvre of one of the most wary and 
resourceful of all creatures of chase can be watched, in- 
spires the dullest soul. It is small wonder, then, that 
to people of active habit, of either sex, fond-as are all 
English folk of open air and the breath of the sweet 
country, this new pastime appeals with peculiar zest 
and-piquancy. 

“One great advantage possessed by otter-hounds is 
that they are easily moved from one part of the country 
to another. Thus masters of otter-hounds can and do 
respond with alacrity to the pressing invitations often 
despatched to them from parts of the country far distant 
from their own headquarters. Some packs make an 
annual tour and hunt the rivers of several counties. 
The late Mr. Geoffrey Hill, one of the most enthusiastic 
masters that ever tailed an otter, wandered far afield 
and was as welcome to the farmers and landowners of 
the Midland shires as to those of Shropshire and 
Wales. Major Green, of the Dartmoor Otter-hounds, 
has just returned to his own waters after a fortnight’s 
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campaign in Ireland. Mr. Courtenay Tracey is another 
veteran who is well known in many counties. 

The otter is so secret and cunning a beast that he 
may live for years upon a stream without making known 
his presence to the neighbouring country people. In 
rivers where salmon and trout are plentiful, his devasta- 
tions, necessarily, become better known; he is far 
more closely watched ; and keepers, as well as owners 
and lessees, of valuable fishings are not likely to tolerate 
the presence of over many of these bold and most cun- 
ning marauders. Where coarse fish only are to be 
found and no trouble is taken over preservation, otters 
can and do live unmolested for generations. Within 
the last year or two certain streams in some of the 
quietest parts of the Midlands, where few fishermen 
troubled the banks, and only shepherds and farmers 
crossed the fields, have been visited by otter-hounds. 
Otters were there absolutely undreamed of by the 
country people. Generations of farmers had lived and 
died there without a suspicion of the presence of 
otters, which all the time were flourishing almost at 
their doors. The lads caught perch and pike and roach 
and dace and gudgeon in the stream close by, and 
grew up, and abandoned the sport for graver cares, 
without ever setting eyes upon the four-footed fishers, 
which nightly visited the best pools and killed the 
finest fish. Yet the advent of otter-hounds and of 
hunters used to the chase of these creatures proved in- 
contestably that in those very waters otters had long 
existed. And first-rate hunting has been enjoyed in 
many of the peaceful Midland streams, where until quite 
lately any countryman would have scoffed at the idea 
of such an outlandish beast being found at all, It is 
probable, in truth, that there are far more otters in this 
country than most people imagine. Even upon the 
crowded highway of the Thames otters can and do 
exist. We have seen one in comparatively recent 
years, while we were bathing at early morning, 
swimming quietly across the mouth of the Ember 
stream, just at its junction with the Thames near 
Hampton Court. 

In some respects otter hunting has-changed during 
more recent times: When Landseer painted his pic- 
ture called ‘‘ The Death of the Otter” many years ago 
it was still the custom to use the spear. - in this picture 
the otter writhes upon the tall spear held aloft by the 
red-coated huntsman, whois surrounded by a pack of 
rough-coated ravening hounds. But the spear has 
gone out of fashion, and the otter usually meets his 
end, as does the fox, by the teeth of the hounds.* 

Somervile, in his well-known poem ‘‘The Chase,” 
first published in 1735, shows conclusively that he was 
well acquainted with the pursuit of the otter as well as 
of fox and hare. Probably he hunted all three in- 
differently. In his time the spear was commonly used. 
After' a most spirited and lifelike description of ‘the 
hunt, he thus portrays the end :-— oes 

. Pierc’d thro’ and thro’, 
On pointed spears they lift him high in air ; ag 
Wriggling he hangs, and grins, and bites in vain: 
Bid the loud horns, in gaily-warbling strains, 
Proclaim the felon’s fate ;- he dies, he dies.” 

The ancient rough-ccated otter-hound seems’ to have 
been derived from a cross between the old Southern 
hound and a large rough terrier. Of this’ strain the 
hardy Welsh hound is, no doubt, a lineal descendant. 
Some masters now use both fox-hounds and otter- 
hounds, on the ground that while the otter-hounds are 
best in the water, fox-hounds, although much harder to 
educate to this sport, are of great use at those-times 
when the quarry quits the stream and betakes himself, 
as he often does, to the -tand. An otter; web-footed 
and amphibious beast though he is, can, indeed, get 
over the ground for a few fields at a quite surprising 
pace. 

We are told that in Queen Elizabeth’s time ~ otter 
hunting was a favourite amusement for ‘‘the young gentry 
of Great Britain”—a mere schoolboy's sport, evidently, 
like ratting and rabbiting. To-day its modern revival 
appeals to a far wider range of followers. Purely 
pedestrian sport as it is, no pastime can, surely, be a 
healthier one. It carries with it the certainty of early 
hours and plenty of exercise. And, perhaps, not the 
least of its recommendations lies in the fact that, from 
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its very nature, otter hunting can never be surrounded 
with the artificiality and luxuries by which, in time, 
certain of our open-air sports seem likely to be emas- 
culated, if not completely strangled. 


BAYREUTH AGAIN. 


T° Bayreuth again, through dirty, dusty, nasty- 
smelling, unromantic Germany, along the banks 
of that shabby-genteel river known as the Rhine, 
watching at every railway station the wondrously 
bulky haus-fraus who stir such deep emotions in the 
sentimental German heart, noting how the disease of 
militarism has eaten so deeply into German life that 
each railway-official is a mere steam-engine, supplied 
by the State with fuel in case he should some day be 
needed, eating the badly and dirtily cooked German 
food—how familiar it all seems when one does it a 
second time! One week in Bayreuth was the length 
of my stay last year; yet I seem to have spent a great 
part of my younger days here. The theatre is my familiar 
friend in whom I never trust ; the ditch called the river 
has many associations, pleasant and other; I go up 
past the theatre into the wood as to a favourite haunt 
of old time; I lunch under the trees and watch the 
caterpillars drop into my soup as though that were the 
commonest thing in the world; I wander into the 
theatre and feel more at home than ever I do at Covent 
Garden; I listen to the bad—but it is not yet time 
for detailed criticism. All 1 mean is that the novelty of 
Bayreuth, like the novelty of any other small lifeless 
German town, disappears on a second visit; that 
though the charm of the wood, of the trumpet- 
calls at the theatre, of the greasy German food, and 
the primitive German sanitary arrangements, remains, 
it is a charm that has already worn very thin and needs 
the carefullest of handling to preserve. Whether, 
without some especial inducement, the average 
mortal can survive Bayreuth a third time, is, to me, 
hardly a question. As for my poor self, it suits me 
admirably—certainly I could stand Bayreuth half a 
dozen times. I like the life—the way in which the 
hours of the day revolve round the evening perform- 
ance, the real idleness, passivity, combined with an 
appearance of energy and activity; I like to get warm 
by climbing the hill and then to sit down and cool myself 
by drinking bier from a huge pot with a pewter lid, 
dreamily speculating the while on the possibility of my 
ever growing as fat as the average German ; I like to 
sit in a café with my friends till three in the morning, 
discussing with fiery enthusiasm unimportant details 
in the performance we have lately endured; I like being 
hungry six times a day. All these trifles please me, 
and please others. But the majority of the crowd 
of visitors are not pleased by them; and what can 
they do in Bayreuth after the freshness of novelty is 
worn off? They go to Villa Wahnfried and look for a 
few seconds at the spot where Wagner is buried, as I 
heard it said, like a cat in a back-garden; they look 
for a few seconds at the church; they lunch; they buy 
and partly read the English papers; and then? In- 
evitably the intelligent reader will say, the opera in the 
evening. And I, who have been to the opera in the 
evening, gasp and remark Really! 

Lest this ejaculation be entirely misinterpreted by the 
irreverent, let it be said at once that the performances 
are not, on the whole, very bad. I criticized the Bay- 
reuth manner of giving ‘‘The Ring” in minute detail 
last year; and the changes made this year are ama | 
of enough importance to necessitate my going throu 
the tedious business again. But I wish to consider 
whether the representations are of a quality and distinc- 
tion sufficient to drag one all the way from England, 
and to compensate those who find the day dull for the 
dulness of the day, whether they are what Bayreuth 
claims them to be—the best operatic representations in 
the world, the best that-could possibly be given at the 

resent time. The circular sent out by amiable Mr. 
chulz-Curtius states that ‘‘ while not guaranteeing any 
particular artists, the aim of Bayreuth will be to 
secure the best artists procurable” (or words to that 
effect). Is this genuinely the aim of Bayreuth, and does 


Bayreuth come near enough to the mark to make some 
thousands of English people think they have spent 
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their time, money and energy well in coming here? 
For my part I say Yes: even were the representations 
a good deal poorer, they form, as I have said, a centre 
for the day; I rise in the morning with them before me 
and make all my arrangements—my lunches, discussions 
and biers—so as to reach the theatre at four o’clock ; 
they save me from a life without an object and add a 
zest to everything I do; they correspond to the trifling 
errand which renders a ten-mile walk in the country an 
enjoyment. But those who come here for nothing but 
the theatre, who do not feel the charm of the Bayreuth 
life, will, I am much afraid, answer No. Had I no 
friends here, or did I not enjoy their company and 
conversation, if my stomach refused bier and I could 
not smoke ten-pfennig German cigars, if I were not 
violently hungry every two hours, I am very much 
afraid I should answer No. In some respects the 
representations are better than last year’s (every self- 
respecting person has of course read my last year’s 
articles) ; in one all-important respect they are infinitely 
worse. To begin with, the working of the scenic arrange- 
ments is as perfect as ever. Of course there are one or 
two mistakes—stage machinists, after all, are built of 
peccable clay—but these occur so seldom that one can 
sit with a feeling of security that is not possible at 
Covent Garden. The fire does not flare up ten minutes 
late ; the coming of evening does not suggest an un- 
expected total eclipse of the sun; the thing that the 
score indicates is done, and not, as generally happens 
at Covent Garden, the reverse thing. The colours of 
the scenery are likewise as intolerably German as ever 
—the greens coarse and rank, the yellows bilious, the 
blues tinged with a sickly green, the reds as violent as 
the dress of the average German frau. On the other 
hand many of the effects are wonderful—the mountain 
gorge where Wotan calls up Erda, Mime’s cave, the 
depths of the Rhine, the burning of the hall of the 
Gibichungs. But the most astounding and lovely 
effects in the setting of the drama will not avail for 
long without true, finished and beautiful art in the 
singing and acting; and with a few exceptions the 
singers do not give us anything approaching true, 
finished and beautiful art. The exceptions are Van 
Rooy, Brema, Gulbranson, Brema and Schumann- 
Heink. Van Rooy has a noble voice, admirably suited to 
Wotan, and he both sings and acts the part with a majesty 
and pathos beyond anything dreamed of by any other 
Wotan I have heard. He appears to have been the 
success of the Festival; and certainly so strong and 
exquisite an artist deserves all the success he can gain 
in Bayreuth. Brema’s Fricka is noble and full of 
charm; Schumann-Heink sings the music of Erda with 
some sense of its mystery and of Waltraute in ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” with considerable passion ; and Gulbranson has 
vastly improved her impersonation of Briinnhilde since 
last year. She is still unmistakably a student, but no 
one can doubt that she will develop into a really grand 
artist if she avoids ruining her fine voice by continually 
using it in a wrong way. Her Briinnhilde is just now 
very beautiful and intensely pathetic, but it owes less 
to her art than her personality. She does not interpret 
Briinnhilde : rather she uses the part as a vehicle for her 
rivate emotions: to an inordinate degree she reads into 
it herreal or imaginary experience ; and she has not learnt 
the trick of turning her feelings into the proper channels 
provided, so to say, by the part—of so directing them 
that Gulbranson seems to disappear behind Briinnhilde, 
Still, itis a great thing to find an artist of such force and 
preston and at the same time such rare delicacy ; and 
expect to come here in 1899 and hear an almost perfect 
rendering of Briinnhilde. As for the rest of the singers, 
the less said about most of them the better. They 
have no voices worth the mentioning; the little they 
do possess they have no notion of using rightly ; and 
their acting is of the most rudimentary sort. We hear 
so much of the fine acting which is supposed to cover 
the vocal sins of Bayreuth that it cannot be insisted 
too strongly that the acting here is not fine. I can 
easily imagine how Wagner, endeavouring to get his 
new notion into the heads of the stupid singers who 
are still permitted to ruin his music because the 
are now veterans, would fume and rage at the 
Italian ‘‘ business ”—the laying of the left hand on 
the heart and of the right on the pit of the stomach— 
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with which incompetent actors always fill up their idle 
intervals, and how he would beg them, in God’s name, 
rather to do nothing than to do that. But to take the 
first bungling representation of ‘‘The Ring” as an 
ideal to be approached as closely as possible, to insist on 
competent actors and actresses standing doing nothing 
when some movement is urgently called for, is to den 
to Wagner all the advantages of the new acting whic 
modern stage-singers have learnt from his music. The 
first act of ‘‘ The Valkyrie,” for example, will be absurd 
so long as Sieglinde, Hunding and Siegmund are made 
to stand in solemn silence, as beginners who cannot 
hear the prompter’s voice, until Sieglinde has mixed 
Hunding’s draught. And some of the gestures and 
postures in which the singers are compelled to in- 
dulge are as foolish as the foolishest Italian acting. 
Who can help laughing at the calisthenics of Wotan 
and Briinnhilde at the end of ‘‘The Valkyrie,” or at 
Wotan’s massage treatment of Briinnhilde in the second 
act? The Bayreuth acting is as entirely conventional 
as Italian acting, and scarce a whit more artistic and 
sane. Even the fine artists are hampered by it; and 
the lesser ones are enabled to make themselves and 
whole music-dramas eminently ridiculous. On the 
whole, perhaps, acting and singing were at their 
best in ‘‘ Siegfried.” In ‘‘ The Rhinegold” some 
of the smaller parts—such as Miss Weed’s Freia— 
were handsomely done ; the Mime was also excellent ; 
but I cannot quite reconcile myself to Friedrichs’ 
Alberich. ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods” was marred by 
Burgstaller ; and ‘“‘ The Valkyrie” by the two apparently 
octogenarian lovers. That is Bayreuth’s way. It 

romises us the best singers procurable, and gives us 

ogl and Sucher, who undoubtedly were delightful in 
their parts twenty years ago; and it would be shocked 
to learn that its good faith is questioned so far 
as lady artists are concerned. Whether it is fair 
to question it is another matter. In Germany 
feminine beauty is reckoned in stones. No lady of 
under eighteen stones is admired; but one who is 
heavier than that, instead of staying at home and look- 
ing after her grandchildren, is put into a white dress 
and called Siegheide, or into a brown robe and called 
Kundry; and a German audience accepts her as a 
revelation of ideal loveliness through the perfection of 
the human form. 

The Germans are devoid of a sense of colour, they 
are devoid of a sense of beauty in vocal tone, and I 
am at last drawing near to the conclusion that they 
have no sense of beauty in instrumental tone. Through- 
out this cycle the tone of many of the instruments has 
been execrable ; many of them have rarely been even 
in approximate tune. The truth is that the players do 
not play well unless a masterhand controls them ; and 
a masterhand in the orchestra has been urgently 
wanted. Instead of a masterhand we have had to put 
up with Master Siegfried Wagner’s hand (he now uses 
the right), and in the worst moments we have wished 
there was no hand at all, and in the best we have longed 
 stperoneee for another. I do not propose to discuss 

is conducting in detail. Under him the band has 
played with steady, unrelenting slovenliness and in- 
accuracy; the music has been robbed of its rhythm, 
life and colour ; and many of the finest numbers— 
as, for example, the Valkyrie’s Ride, the prelude to 
the third act of ‘‘Siegfried,” the march in ‘‘ The Dusk 
of the Gods ”—have been deliberately massacred. One 
cannot criticize such conducting ; it does not rise near 
enough to competence to be worthy of criticism. But 
one has a right to ask why this young man, who should 
be serving an apprenticeship in some obscure opera- 
house, is palmed off on the public as ‘‘ the best artist 

rocurable.” He scarcely seems to possess ordinary 
intelligence. I had the honour of being inadvertently 
presented to him, and he asked me, should I write 
anything about Bayreuth, to say that he objected very 
much to the Englishmen who came in knickerbockers— 
in bicycle costume. When I mildly suggested that if 
they came without knickerbockers or the customary 
alternative he would have better reason to com- 
plain, he asserted that he and his family had a great re- 

ct for the theatre, and it shocked them to find so many 
ge who did not respectit. I mention this because 


s 
it shows clearly the spirit in which Bayreuth is now being 
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worked. The Wagner family are not shocked when 
Wagner’s music is caricatured by an octogenarian 
tenor or a twenty-stone prima-donna ; they are shocked 
when in very hot weather a few people wear the costume 
in which they suffer least discomfort. So the place is 
becoming a mere fashionable resort that would cause 
Wagner all the pangs of Amfortas could he come here 
again; the women seem to change their dresses for 
every act of the opera; the prices of lodgings, food 
and drinks are rapidly rising to the Monte Carlo 
standard ; a clergyman has been imported to preach on 
Sunday to the English visitors; one sees twenty or 
thirty fashionable divorce cases in process of incuba- 
tion; and Siegfried Wagner conducts. With infinite 
labour Wagner built this magnificent theatre, the 
most perfect machine in the world for the reproduction 
of great art-works ; and Mrs. Wagner has given it as 
a toy to her darling son that he may amuse himself by 
playing with it. And like a baby when it gets a toy, 
Siegfried Wagner is breaking it to pieces to see what 
there is inside. Unless it is taken from him until he 
has spent a few years in learning to play upon, instead 
of with, it, Bayreuth will quickly be deserted. Already 
it is in decadence. I shall always come to Bay- 
reuth, for reasons already given ; but fashions change, 
and the people who come here because it is the 
fashion will not be long in finding other resorts; and 
those who want only to see the music-plays adequately 
performed will have learnt that this is not the place for 
them. With one voice the ablest German, French 
and Dutch critics are crying against the present state 
of things ; and it is certainly the duty of every English 
lover of Wagner to refuse to take tickets for the per- 
formances that are to be conducted by Wagner’s son. 
Bayreuth promises us the best artists. Whether some 
of the singers are or are not the best artists is largely 
a matter of taste. But that Siegfried Wagner is the 
best conductor procurable in Germany is too pre- 
posterous a proposition to be considered for a moment. 
He may be some day; but that day is far off. 
J. F. R. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE feature of the Bank Return this week was a 
decrease of £1,144,420in the other securities. The 
change was generally attributed to considerable sales 
of stock, especially North-Western Railway and Metro- 
politan Two and a Half per Cents. The Bank’s stock of 
gold and bullion showed a decrease of £366,778, which 
was more than counteracted by the return of notes from 
circulation, and the proportion of ‘‘ reserve ” to liabilities 
rose 1°32 percent. to 51°22 per cent. Although ratesin 
the open market have displayed a disposition to harden, 
money has remained plentiful, and when it was known 
that the Bank directors would not alter the standard 
rate this week, three months fine drafts were quoted at 
I~ per cent. and six months at 2 per cent. Short 
loans were generally arranged at 4 per cent. 


Fear of dearer money has been the cause of depres- 
sion in gilt-edge securities and Home Railways. Both 
departments have been singularly inactive, and, beyond a 
recovery in Great Northern and Southern Deferred 
stocks on Thursday, the downward tendency has been 
constant. The declines in other stocks have generally 
been just over a point. In Consols the falls have not 
been so marked, on Thursday these securities having 
shown a decline on the week of 4 per cent. The 
Foreign Market has remained uninteresting, with the 
exception of Uruguays, which at one time fell to 38}, 
afterwards recovering at 40}, a loss of 1}. ’ 


Yankee Railways have been booming. For the first 
time during many months these securities have received 
serious attention from the English investing public. 
There is also evidently a determination on the part of 
the big Wall Street financiers to put prices higher. 
Atchison Preference, Northern Pacific Preference and 
Union Pacific have all risen about three dollars, whilst 
other advances have been substantial. Canadian Pacific 
Railway shares caused excitement at one time, and 
dropped to 73 on Tuesday, disappointment having been 
felt at the dividend declaration at the rate of 3 per cent 
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Several members of the market had gone for 4 per 
cent.—a most irrational prophecy. The price after- 
wards recovered at 734, the excellent traffic returns for 
last week having lent a cheering influence. 


Great Northern stocks have attracted considerable 
interest during the week. Last Saturday the stocks 
fell heavily on a very bearish article in a leading finan- 
cial weekly dealing with the competition with which the 
Company will have to contend by the Sheffield extension. 
By Tuesday night the declines marked were from two 
to three points. The situation was saved by the manly 
frankness with which Mr. W. L. Jackson, M.P., ex- 
plained the situation at the meeting on Wednesday. 
The stocks scored substantial recoveries, and the 
aaa felt that it had been the victim of a false 
alarm. 


There was no attempt on the part of Mr. Jackson to 
minimize the real difficulties of the position or to gloss 
over the less attractive items in the report. But he 
somehow managed to send his audience away feeling 
that the competition of the Great Central would not be 
anything like so serious as many had imagined, and 
might probably prove a blessing in disguise. The Great 
Northern has hitherto depended on the alliance of the 
Manchester and Sheffield—or Great Central, as it will 
in the future be known—for its traffic to Manchester 
and Liverpool. Mr. Jackson drew a glowing picture 
of the new arrangements for stations at these places, 
and also pointed out that in Manchester at any rate the 
Great Northern would probably be in possession of 
their new station some time before the completion of 
the Central line to London. The Great Northern can- 
vassers are working hard, and no doubt the result of 
their work will prove satisfactory in the traffic returns 
when the rivalry has commenced. Reference was also 
made in the Chairman’s speech to certain improvements 
that are contemplated in the Company’s line from 
London to Peterborough, which is to be widened for the 
benefit of the goods traffic. What raised the spirits of 
shareholders was the energy and ability on the part of 
the management revealed by Mr. Jackson’s lucid 
speech. 


In the African Mining Market during the present 
week the chief subject of interest has been the Settle- 
ment, which passed off satisfactorily except for one 
failure. The defaulter is an extremely popular member 
with many friends and relations in the House and his 
liabilities are not heavy. At the carry-over on Monday 
rates ruled much higher than had been expected, as 
much as 5d. to 73d. being paid on Chartereds, whilst 
1o to 12 per cent. was quite a common charge on other 
shares. The volume of business settled proved to be 
enormous and very little time was left for fresh deal- 
ings. Prices held up on Monday, the Market being 
supported by buying orders from the Cape and abroad. 
During the next three days, however, Kaffirs were 
inclined to wobble, and the close on Thursday was 
distinctly weak. 


The amount of nonsense that is talked about the rise 
in Rand prices is amazing. The financial editor of the 
** Westminster Gazette” has just been patting himself 
on the back for having discovered on 10 June last that 
South African mining shares had arrived at their 
‘* psychological moment.” Apparently at that moment 
he had just perceived the rise which had been going on 
for months. Rand Mines, for instance, which are now 
at 32}, on 10 June were at 233, but three months before 
they stood at 153. He is so proud of his belated dis- 
covery that he quotes his own words at length, including 
a curious sentence, in which he tells us that mines 
yielding ‘‘ from 10 to 12 dwts.” a ton are lower-grade 
mines. Crown Reef, therefore, with 10 or 11 dwts. a 
ton and paying nearly 200 per cent. on its capital is a 
lower-grade mine! This is surely the Mr. Duguid who 
in days gone by showed his ignorance of diamond mining 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” To people of this character 
the rise in Rand shares may come as a surprise, but to 
those who understand the conditions of the gold-mining 
industry in South Africa the rise has for many months 
past appeared natural and inevitable. 
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Take the case of Ferreiras. Last year this mine 
aid a dividend of 340 per cent. on acapital of £90,000, 

his year it has paid 150 per cent. for the first half 
year, and on the basis of the present profits it will pay 
250 per cent. for the second half, since the profits for 
the June quarter alone are certified as over £92,000. 
Our prediction, therefore, that Ferreiras would pay 
400 per cent. this year is certain to be verified, and, 
since working expenses can still be reduced, this 
enormous rate of interest will be surpassed in the 
future. At their present market price Ferreiras pay 
nearly 20 per cent. to the investor, and they are bound 
to gostill higher. Gold mines on the Rand are like coal 
mines and not like placers. Their output is fairly 
regular and of definite value, and their length of life can 
be predicted with some accuracy. The Ferreira Mine 
willlast at least seventeen years more, and in a security 
of this kind a return of 8 per cent. to the investor, 
5 per cent. for interest and 3 per cent. for amortization, 
is the natural one. There is, therefore, every reason 
to expect that Ferreiras will go to 40, just as the price 
of De Beers shares has ultimately settled down on a 
6} per cent. basis, 


It is the consideration of facts of this kind that makes 
the continued rise in Rand shares appear inevitable ; 
for they apply more or less to all the profitable and 
well-managed mines. The New Heriot Mine is making 
a profit of £10,000 a month, equal to a dividend of 
more than 100 per cent. per annum. Its shares stand 
at 8}, which yields about 12} per cent. to the investor. 
The Henry Nourse Mine is making £16,000 a month, 
equal to 150 per cent., and stands at less than 9, equiva- 
lent to a return of 16 percent. There is no need for 
surprise at the rise. It is no boom, but a steady pro- 
gress of Rand shares to their normal value. As they 
become known to the investor, the dividend-paying 
mines are certain to go to double their present price. 
Reforms in the Transvaal and the lessening of the cost 
of production will all help, and, unless something un- 
toward happens, the rise will certainly continue in spite 
of the temporary lull at the present time. 


We read in the ‘‘ Financial Times” some reflections 
on the life of the Rand mines which profess to be based 
on a table in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Standard and 
Diggers’ News.” We do not pretend to know every- 
thing about all the mines on the Rand, but what we do 
know is derived from personal investigation. In almost 
every case our knowledge directly controverts the state- 
ments put forward by the “‘ Financial Times.” The life 
of Crown Reef Mine, we are told, is 6} years. The 
lowest at which it has ever been put is 7}, and although 
the ‘‘ Financial Times ” mentions that the Crown Reef 
Mine possesses surface rights over considerable areas, 
it does not hint at the more important fact that when 
the Crown Reef is worked out the Company’s holding 
in deep levels and its Bewaarplaatsen rights are esti- 
mated by experts to be worth not less than £10 per 
share. 


There is, however, a still grosser instance of the 
misinformation of the ‘‘ Financial Times.” It says 
that the life of the Ferreira Mine is 9} years, a state- 
ment which we cannot find in the ‘‘Standard and 
Diggers’ News,” and venture to attribute to the un- 
aided and unrivalled wisdom of the ‘‘ Financial Times.” 
No expert of any standing has yet put the life of the 
Ferreira Mine as low as even 15 years. So far as can 
be judged from the average rate of working, it is nearer 
18 than 17 years. Again, the ‘‘ Financial Times ” gives 
the Heriot only 11} years more life, and poor Henry 
Nourse only 6} years. But the holders of these shares 
may console themselves. The assertions of the 
‘Financial Times” are wholly absurd. It might have 
been more frank in its acknowledgments and have told 
us in what issue of the ‘‘ Standard and Diggers’ News” 
it found its figures. When it does so we can deal with 
them further; but we cannot believe that the latter 
journal, which is by far the ablest of the South African 

apers, can have made itself responsible for such wildly 
inaccurate assertions. 


In the Westralian Market the firm tone has been 
maintained, and during the week there has been a 
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marked improvement in the suggest given these shares 
by the outside public. Ivanhoes were the feature, 
having advanced steadily from 12;'45 to 123. Even 
now the price is considerably below that ruling in 
Adelaide. Other shares have maintained their level. 


The Nitrate Railway Directors will have to resign. 
Last week we stated that the result of a poll which was 
being held would be made known on Tuesday. The 
declaration showed the Directors in a hopeless minority. 
These gentlemen still showed a disposition to dally over 
their resignation, so that resolutions were passed at 
Tuesday’s meeting calling on them to resign within a 
week. Should they refuse, it is proposed that the com- 
mittee of investigation shall take over the books and 
papers and assume the direction of the Company’s 
affairs. It was also proposed that Mr. Herbert Allen, 
who has been most prominent in the agitation against 
the present Board, and M. de Vaudre, should co-operate 
with M. de Burlet and Colonel Oldham, two of the old 
directors, in directing affairs pending the resignation of 
Mr. Harvey and his colleagues. On the whole, it looks 
as though these eternal nitrate squabbles are to con- 
tinue for some time longer. 


But the meeting has been followed by a couple of 
interesting circulars. One is from the secretary, and 
from this it appears that the committee intend to fight 
the appointment of Mr. Allen and M. de Vaudre tooth 
and nail. The other circular is issued by Mr. Beaumont 
on behalf of the committee of investigation, and strongly 
recommends the appointment of these two gentle- 
men. Mr. Herbert Allen has been the leading agitator 
in this crusade against the directors, who naturally 
feel particularly antagonistic to him. The meeting to 
receive the directors’ resignation is called for Septem- 
ber 14, and candidates for the new Board must send in 
their names to the secretary by the 23rd inst. 


_ Is Sir Edgar Vincent about to resign the director- 
generalship of the Imperial Ottoman Bank? This is a 
question that has been perturbing the City for two or 
three weeks. The report was originally published as a 
rumour by an evening paper some three weeks ago. It 
was promptly denied by the ‘‘ Financial News.” Last 
week the “Statist” stated definitely that Sir Edgar 
would leave Constantinople in October, and mentioned 
that his successor would probably be either Sir Hamilton 
Lang, recently Administrator of the Daira Sanieh in 
Egypt, or Sir Vincent Caillard, who has been President 
of the Council of Public Debt at Constantinople. 
Failing either of these, the name of M. Gaston Am- 
boyneau, a director of the Ottoman Bank, is mentioned. 
The “Financial News” maintains its denial. But of 
two things weare certain—that Sir Edgar Vincent’s resig- 
nation has been discussed as a likelihood among business 
men at the Turkish capital, and that in all probability 
his successor will be none of the foregoing, but an 
Englishman—comparatively unknown. 


The commercial mission of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce, which is now in South-Western China, 
appears to be doing good work. Szechuan, Yunnan, 
and more than one of the contiguous provinces offer 
‘vast prospects for the furtherance of British trade, 
provided communications be improved and the hos- 
tility of the official classes nullified. Both the 
provinces named boast of very considerable re- 
sources, agricultural and mineral, and the first 
at least possesses a large population that would 
eagerly welcome the introduction of Western com- 
modities if they could be brought in at reasonably 
low prices. At present only an infinitesimal proportion 
of the foreign imports into Shanghai penetrates to this 
part of the Empire. Apart from the want of cheap 
means of access, the chief difficulty lies in accurately 
gauging the exact requirements of the people. This 
the mission promises to do and to do well. oreover, 
the action of the Blackburn Chamber, seconded tardily 

y our Government, wi!l prevent the French from de- 
riving all the advantage from the opening of this new 
market. 


The news that President McKinley has decided to 
Festore, practically in its entirety, the system of con- 
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sular fees which his predecessor abolished will be 
heard with regret by British exporters to America. The 
fact furnishes a further indication of Mr. McKinley’s 
weakness. This practice of saddling shippers with a 
consular invoice fee four times in excess of the sum 
necessary to ensure a sworn declaration was a petty 
extortion which shippers rebelled against. It had 
nothing to recommend it, and its imposition was clearly 
not warranted by any American statute, as Mr. Olney 
was at the pains to find out. The Consuls were the 
only beneficiaries. In some of our large manufacturing 
and distributing centres the American representatives 
were enabled to double their salaries by the aid of these 
fees. Naturally they kicked when the perquisite was 
withdrawn, and the result of their agitation is that it is 
to be restoredto them. The system applies in practice 
only to Great Britain, the country which is most given 
to fraudulent invoicing of goods. 


It is not easy to see daylight through the obscuring 
maze of figures contained in the Foreign Office Report 
published this week on the Spanish Estimates for 1897-8, 
and on the present condition of Spanish finances. We 
gather, however, that the Budget of last year is con- 
tinued during 1897-98 with certain modifications, the 
chief of which are the suppression of the salt monopoly, 
which had been estimated to produce £320,000, and 
the reduction, due to the state of affairs in Cuba, of the 
estimated revenue from sugar by £31,200. As par- 
tial compensation for the abandonment of the salt 
monopoly, the internal tax on that article is doubled, 
and £160,000 is expected to be the outcome. Spain 
does not like the world to know more than it considers 
necessary about its affairs; therefore the world may be 
grateful for the figures of its indebtedness which Sir 
Henry Drummond-Wolff furnishes in this report. The 
consolidated, redeemable, and Treasury debt amounts 
to the equivalent of £ 283,045,771, and the Cuban debt 
to £70,220,000, with an annual interest on the sum 
total of £13,963,745. The estimated revenue for 
1897-08 is £ 35,331,131, or an increase of 44,559,681 
on 1896-7, and the expenditure £ 34,954,626, an in- 
crease of £4,498,047. There will therefore be a small 
surplus—if everything turns out according to anticipa- 
tions. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
CIVIL, NAVAL AND MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


The prospectus of the Civil, Naval, and Military Out- 
fitters, Limited, seems to have been drawn up with 
cynical indifference to the public intelligence. The 
Company has been formed to acquire a number of out- 
fitting establishments, some of which, at least, were 
better known to service men in the early part of the 
century than they are at present. The only really defi- 
nite statement in the prospectus is an accountant’s 
certificate stating that the aggregate nett profit of the 
businesses to be purchased is £15,790, taken to 31 De- 
cember last. The public will do well to remember that 
such a testimonial is absolutely inadequate. A general 
statement of this kind may be arrived at in a number 
of ways more satisfactory to the promoters than to the 
investor. The certificate should have stated the profits 
of each individual business, the annual profits during 
the last few years, and especially whether they are 
increasing or the reverse. Were these details satisfac- 
tory, it is safe to assume that the promoters would not 
have hidden their light under a bushel. The vendors ask 
4,160,000 in cash and shares for this inadequately certi- 
fied property, together with £13,843 book debts, which 
are not certified at all. Everybody knows what tailors’ 
book debts are worth! The capital of the Company is 
£180,000. 

STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 


The capital of Steinway & Sons, Limited, is a million 
and a quarter. This is divided into 75,000 Five per 
Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 each, and 
100,000 Ordinary shares of £5 each. The Company is 
floated to acquire the well-known business of pianoforte- 
makers in London, Hamburg and New York. Accord- 
ing to a certificate published in the prospectus, the 
profits last year were very much lower than they had 
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been for eleven years. The vendors explain this by 
drawing attention to the depression of trade in America 
last year. This explanation for so heavy a falling-off 
is vague and unsatisfactory. To counteract the bad 
impression made by this statement, the vendors are 
willing to place £100,000 in the hands of trustees for 
three years, to become available should 8 per cent. be 
not paid out of the profits in any one of the three years. 
This does not mean much, as the vendors are taking no 
less than £1,080,600 zm cash. They should take the 
purchase consideration, or most of it, in shares if they 
have such infinite faith in their enterprise. Do they 
prefer to risk payment of £100,000 in cash, rather than 
be Janded with shares in the new-Company? The 
valuation reports are most unsatisfactory. ‘*‘The free- 
hold properties in the United States have,” according to 
the prospectus, ‘‘ been valued at £4267,460.’’ No date 
of the valuation is given, and it may have been made 
ten years ago for all the reader can tell. No man of 
business could ever be satisfied with so preposterously 
vague a statement. For certain other assets the public 
are referred to the balance sheet of 1896. These in- 
clude book-debts—always a doubtful asset. The prin- 
cipal assets in London and Hamburg are merely referred 
to without any attempt at valuation. To pay out over 
a million of money on the strength of these vague and 
meagre revelations would be sheer foolishness ! 


BRITISH COLUMBIAN EXPLOITATION. 


There is little in the prospectus of the British Colum- 
bian Exploitation and Gold Estates, Limited, to distin- 
guish it from the other Klondyke Companies with 
which the market has been flooded during the last week 
or so. It is full of laudatory generalities regarding the 
wealth of the Klondyke district. But beyond that and 
a vague reference to eighty-three mineral claims which 
the directors have under consideration there is nothing 
tangible in the document. The capital is £200,000. 
The prospectus is very weak and the Board is not by 
any means strong. The scheme emanates from a group 
of semi-journalists, semi-promoters, whose previous 
efforts have resulted very indifferently. The prospectus, 
evidently by way of a bait, publishes a silly statement 


that ‘‘ every: facility will be afforded to male share- 


holders holding 100 fully paid shares of joining the 
Company’s expeditions.” Doubtless the same class of 
intelligence that would prompt the purchase of 100 
shares would guide an individual to join one of the 

Company’s expeditions.” 

f SAN DOMINGO BONDS. 

' At the modest price of 66 per cent. Messrs. Brown, 
Janson & Co. invite tenders for 41,500,000 Dominican 
Unified Debt Four per Cent. Bonds, being part of a 
total of 44,236,750. created for the purpose of dis- 
charging all the bonded and floating debts of the 
Republic, all of which have separate special securities 
attached to them, and of unifying and applying all those 
securities to this new debt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR JOHN WILLOUGHBY, MR. LIONEL 
PHILLIPS, AND: THE REFORM COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Lonpon, 9 August, 1897. 
IR,—In your issue of August 7, your reviewer has 
briefly commented on the articles of Sir John 


Willoughby and Mr. Lionel Phillips which have appeared 
in the July and August numbers of the ‘‘ Nineteenth 


Century” on the subject of the Jameson Raid, and in. 


being thus brief he has doubtless correctly gauged the 


feelings of your readers who are growing weary of. 


the whole subject. . 

_ Nevertheless, the. charges of Sir John Willoughby 
against the leaders of the Reform Committee contained 
in his ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” narrative are so unjust 
and so at variance with what is now established his- 
torical fact, that I hope you will allow me to state in a 
concise form what they are, and what is their refutation. 

Sir John Willoughby’s indictment, as I must call it, 
notwithstanding his ridiculous letter, in which he says 

has no ‘‘ desire to impute blame to any one,” may 
be summarized as follows :— 
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1. The Jameson force had “‘ been urgently called in” 
by the Johannesburg leaders. 

2. A promise ‘‘to meet the column with a force-at 
Krugersdorp” had been given. Such details as by 
whom and to whom it does not concern Sir John to 
mention ; he talks vaguely of ‘‘ our friends ” and ‘‘ us.” 

3. A renewal of the foregoing promise was received 
in the letter from Colonel Rhodes delivered to Dr. 
Jameson by the cyclist scouts. 

The reply, based on the evidence taken by the British 
South Africa Select Committee, amounts to nothing less 
than a refutation of every count of this indictment. It 
is as follows :— 

1. The Jameson force, so far from being ‘ urgently 
called in,” were urgently requested to remain where 
they were. 

2. To show that any promise of meeting the column 
with a force at Krugersdorp was given, previous to the 
start of the Jameson force, not one particle of evidence 
was adduced before the South Africa Committee or 
anywhere else ; whereas, apart from the obvious incon- 
sistency of such a promise with the peremptory messages 
not to move, we have Dr. Jameson’s own statement 
to the Committee in reply to Question 5,720, in which 
he says he did not expect such aid. 

3. The third count is based on the cyclists’ letter, 
found in fragments on the battlefield, of which the ver- 
sion filled in from memory by Sir John and his friends 
is now shown in comparison with the photograph of 
those fragments to be an impossibility. 

Under these circumstances one is not surprised that 
Sir John Willoughby ‘‘does not desire to raise a 
controversy.” 

Should he, however, be tempted to address himself 
once more to the enlightenment of the ‘‘ public and 
posterity,” I hope before doing so he will read over the 
evidence of his chief, Dr. Jameson. 

Turning for a moment to Sir John Willoughby’s own 
evidence before the Committee, I find, in reply to Ques- 
tion 5,807, addressed to him by the Chairman with 
regard to his letter to the War Office, the following’ 
words occur :— 

‘*T say the letter was written hurriedly. My ex-- 
planation is that I used words that I should not have 
used perhaps.” 

Pending some other explanation from Sir John 
Willoughby, the impartial reader will feel compelled to- 
apply this same one to his narrative in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century.” ALFRED P. HI.utEr, M.D. 

(Ex-Member of the Reform Committee. } 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. _ 
5 August, 1897. 

S1r,—I may be entirely wrong in my views, but I do. 
not think that those who are connected with the West. 
Indies will agree with the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed by your correspondent, Mr. Charles Heneage, 
in your issue of 31 July, that ‘‘ the cure for the present 
sickly condition of the British West Indies—as viewed 
materially, financially and morally—is the federation of 
all the British islands on the lines analogous to those 
of the Dominion of Canada.” It is much to be regretted , 
that he did not more fully explain how this panacea is 
going to save the sugar industry from being obliterated 
in the West Indies; for, unless a countervailing duty 
is placed on bounty-fed sugars entering the United 
Kingdom, or tea, cocoa and coffee are freed, and a duty of 
say one-third of a penny levied on foreign-grown sugar, 
it is impossible for cane-sugar growers to continue for. 
much longer the cultivation of their estates. 

Does your correspondent propose to consolidate the. 
public debts of the different possessions in the West 
Indies ? What benefit would this be to, say, Trinidad, 
which has quite recently floated a large loan at the, 
very low rate of within a fraction of 3 per cent. ? 

It may fairly be also asked what advantages would 
accrue to Trinidad from having a Lieutenant-Governor 
subordinate to a Governor-General over all the West. 
Indies? Everything of importance would have to be 
referred to the Governor-General, and the result would 
be a plethora of red tape, and nothing done without 
an enormous amount of correspondence. Sir Hubert 
Jerningham, who has been recently appointed Governor 
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of Trinidad, will find a great many matters requiring 
his most careful attention, and although he will be 
most ably assisted by the heads and others of the 
various departments, he will not have an idle hour of 
his five years’ régime. 

The following are some of the most important ques- 
tions :—How to meet the ruin that must inevitably 
follow the abandonment of the sugar estates, unless 
something is done to enable the cane-sugar grower to 
meet the unfair system of bounties; and how to raise 
the revenue. The question of the return passages of the 
coolies, which will have to be provided for, if the sugar 
estates are thrown out of cultivation, is a most serious 
matter. In the event of something being done for the 
sugar interests, and a blot on the administration of 
these small British Colonies thus averted, the attention 
of the Governor will be occupied by the following :— 
(1) The alteration in the duties at present levied on 
certain articles imported into the Colony. (2) The re- 
adjustment of the export duty on certain articles, which 
should have the effect of creating in the Colony a large 
and very important industry, and which should, it may 
be fairly argued, have the effect of increasing the 
revenue of the island. (3) The question of the attempts 
that are now being made to improve the harbour 
accommodation at Port of Spain, and whether the 
dredging operations that are now being carried on are 
not destined to be followed by failure. Previous 
attempts of a like character some years ago involved 
an enormous expenditure without the least permanent 
benefit to the approaches to the wharves. (4) The 
increasing of the water supply to the town must soon 
be taken in hand, as well as that of the drainage, and 
whether these should not be under a special depart- 
ment, in which the municipal authorities should be 
interested, is a question open to much discussion. 
(5) The extension of the railway, which is owned by 
the Colony, and the alteration of the tariff, as well 
as the system of keeping the accounts, will claim a 
good deal of the Governor’s time. One might fairly 
mention such questions as whether it is not possible to 
encourage the people to grow more vegetables and 
other foods, instead of the island being so dependent 
on Venezuela and the neighbouring islands, and the 
feasibility of establishing other industries. I might 
mention other questions for consideration, but I think 
that it will be seen that the island of Trinidad alone 
requires the whole of the time of its Governor ; and un- 
less the Governor-General were located there, an end- 
less amount of time would be lost in correspondence, 
&c. It must also not be forgotten that the islands 
derive a very great benefit from having these little 
Courts in each of them, both from a social as well as a 
financial point of view. 

It has been suggested, I believe, that the formation 
of a Court of Appeal for the combined West Indies 
would be very advantageous.—Yours faithfully, 

Du Roy Je LE TIENS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


49 Cuepstow Piace, BayswaTER, W., 6 Aug., 1897. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Charles Heneage in your 
issue of 31 July contains statements which are some- 
what misleading, though, I recognize, made with the 
best intention, and I ask your permission for space to 
reply to them. 

No one who has read the letter can doubt for a 
moment Mr. Heneage’s sincere sympathy with, and 
interest in, the West Indies, and as a West Indian I 
thank him for trying to help us. 

It is quite true, unfortunately, that the West Indies 
have suffered from neglect in the past by those from 
whom they naturally expected support. It is also quite 
true, as the outcome of this neglect, that there is a 
party—I admit a small one—in those islands in favour of 
union with the United States ; but the vast majority of 
the people are quite against this at present. 

It is the opinion of men of position out there, and of 
men here in London who have all studied the question 
for years from every aspect, that the only practical 
measure which will give the West Indies immediate 
relief is the imposition of a countervailing duty by Great 
Britain intercepting all bounties for her revenue, and 
that this is not contrary to the principles of Free Trade. 
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As a matter of fact this measure has been adopted by 
the United States in their recent Tariff Act against 
all bounty-aided imported sugar, thus freeing their 
market from the effect of this Protectionist device. 

With all due deference to Mr. Heneage, I cannot see 
in what way the federation of the West Indian Colonies 
will help us. The question is a most attractive one at 
first sight, but is fraught with great difficulty in its 
execution. It is impossible within the limits of this 
letter to say more than to mention one point: The 
Island of Barbadoes has a Charter granted by King 
Charles I. in 1626 to the Earl of Carlisle, and confirmed 
by the Long Parliament in 1652, and King Charles II. 
in 1660; the right embodied in that Charter of self- 
government and self-taxation vested in the House of 
Assembly it has preserved to the present day, and will 
never part with except by force. The Island of 
Jamaica, now a Crown Colony, is governed with the 
help of a Legislative Council, of which the majority of 
the members are non-elected Crown nominees. The 
one has control of its own treasury, the other has not. 
How are these two conflicting forms of government to 
be brought into line ? 

If the Government, through Mr. Chamberlain, can 
manage to bring us into line without interfering with 
the absolute and inherent rights of self-taxation of 
Colonies like Barbadoes, they will deserve the gratitude 
of both the Mother Country and her Colonies in the 
Caribbean Sea.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GERALD BovELL Mason. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Tue Sussex Cius, EASTBOURNE, 9 August, 1897. 


S1r,—Pending the issue of the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners I have been most careful not to write 
anything which might embarrass Mr. Chamberlain in 
his future treatment of the West Indian Islands ; but it 
must be clearly understood in this country that these 
unfortunate Crown Colonies are oppressed, misgoverned 
and overgoverned. Since Mr. Chamberlain made his 
statement on 3 August in Mr. McLeod’s case, the 
West Indian mail has arrived bringing a copy of the 
‘* Federalist,” of 14 July, challenging Mr. Justice St. 
Aubyn to proceed against that journal for publishing in 
March the letter signed ‘‘Fair Play.” The editor of 
the ‘‘ Federalist ” writes as follows :— 

“A letter signed ‘Fair Play’ appeared in these 
columns in the month of March, charging the Acting 
Chief Justice of St. Vincent with improper conduct on 
the Bench, and recited some facts in connexion with 
Mr. St. Aubyn’s earlier life. Of the letter Mr. McLeod 
was in blissful ignorance. He knew nothing of it, and 
could have known nothing of it until it appeared in the 
‘Federalist.’ We published the letter toshow our English 
readers the class of men usually selected by the Colonial 
Office for high and important judicial appointments in 
these Islands, and also to prove how scandalously they 
disgraced the best traditions of the English Bench. We 
commented further, in our editorial columns, in severe 
terms upon Mr. St. Aubyn’s conduct. What does that 
gentleman do in vindication of his character? Does 
he proceed against the editor of this journal to make 
him sustain his allegations, or to punish him if they are 
false? He does nothing of the sort. He resorts, ap- 
parently under pressure of the Acting Attorney-General 
of St. Vincent, the son of a land monopolist, to obso- 
lete methods, constitutes himself prosecutor and judge, 
and after a mock trial imprisons Mr. McLeod for 
fourteen days, and for what? Not for publishing a libel ; 
not for being concerned in publishing a libel, but for 
lending out a newspaper, which he had not yet read, 
and which contained allegations which were said to be 
libellous.” 

The above extract shows that the Editor of the 
‘* Federalist” pleads justification ; and it now remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Justice St. Aubyn will vindicate 
his character assailed by the Editor of the ‘‘ Federalist ” 
by taking steps to have the alleged libel tried in 
Grenada before another judge and a special jury. 

All the chief West Indian journals publish articles 
condemning the conduct of Mr. Justice St. Aubyn, and 
urging the introduction throughout the West Indies 
of the Barbadoes Contempt of Court Act.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, CHARLES HENEAGE. 
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REVIEWS. 
M. BOURGET’S NEW BOOK. 


Paul Bourget. ‘‘ Voyageuses.” Paris: A. Lemerre. 


1 

"oe talent of M. Paul Bourget has but rarely 

consented to submit itself to that precision of 
form and rapidity of narrative which are necessary for 
the conduct of a short story. His novels, indeed, have 
been becoming longer and longer, and the latest, ‘‘ Un 
Crime d’Amour,” had, we are bound to confess, such 
an abundance of reflections and so little plot that it 
seemed to take us back to the days of Marivaux and 
Richardson. It was, therefore, a pleasant surprise, in 
these dog-days, to open M. Bourget’s new volume, and 
discover that it is a collection of six independent 
stories, not one of them lengthy. The title, ‘‘ Voy- 
ageuses,” is explained by a brief preface. These are 
tales of female travellers, whom the author has met (or 
feigns to have met) in the course of those restless 
perambulations of the world which he describes to us, 
every now and then, in his graceful ‘‘ sensations.” 
We are bound to say that M. Bourget appears to us in 
‘“‘ Voyageuses”’ in his very happiest vein, with least of 
his mannerism and most of his lucid gift of penetrating 
through action to motive. 

The first of these stories is also, in our opinion, the 
most subtle and pleasing. ‘‘ Antigone” is the name 
the author gives to a Frenchwoman whom he meets in 
Corfu. She is the sister of a deputy who has been 
attainted in the Panama scandal, and who still tries to 
be dignified in exile. This ignoble person affects com- 
plete innocence, and has deceived a noble Ionian 
burgher, Napoléon Zaffoni, into a belief in him, so that 
Zaffoni entrusts to him the MS. of a book, the work 
of his lifetime, on the history and constitution of the 
Ionian Islands. From this the deputy grossly pla- 
giarizes, and would be cast forth even from Corfu 
were he not protected by the fervent good faith of his 
sister, who, in spite of all his rogueries, persists in 
believing in him. His character is presently white- 
washed in Paris, and he returns to the Chamber of 
Deputies triumphant, owing all to the long-suffering 
old maid whom he probably robs and upon whom he 
certainly tramples. 

We pass over to America in the somewhat fantastic 
tale called ‘‘ Deux Ménages.” The author has been 
told in Paris that he must make the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Tennyson R. Harris, who is such a bright, cultured 
woman with a dovely home at Newport. Unfortunately 
there is a husband, a common millionaire, without any 
conversation; but one need take no notice of him. 
M. Bourget visits Mrs. Tennyson R. Harris, but finds 
her pretentious, scandalous and empty, and her lovely 
home a crazy shop of knick-knacks. But, on the other 
hand, he becomes deeply interested in the husband, a 
silent, downtrodden man, horribly overworked and 
beginning to suffer from ‘‘ nerve-trouble.” He is 
ordered south for rest, and invites the author to come 
with him. At Thomasville, a fashionable watering- 
— in Georgia, they have a curious experience, which 

- Bourget must be permitted to tell in his own 
words. 

We are next in Ireland, in the exquisite story called 
“‘ Neptunevale.” Two young Parisians of fashion, the 
one as empty-headed as the other, but, beneath their 
frivolity, deeply and mutually enamoured, receive soon 
after their marriage a singular legacy. It is nothing 
less than a small property on the west coast of Ireland, 
where an uncle of the hero’s, having persisted against 
the wish of his family in marrying a governess, retired 
half a century ago in dogged determination of exile. 
The young people do not know what to do with this 
little white Irish elephant, except to sell it for as much 
cash as it would fetch. But they have a curiosity to see 
it first, and, utterly ignorant, they persuade M. Bourget, 
who ‘‘ knows the language,” to come over with them. 
Neptunevale—for that is the name of their uncle’s home 
—lies on the coast of county Galway; they have to get 
out at Oranmore station and drive to it. The arrival 
at the strange house, the reception of the French 
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visitors by the old Irish servants, the way that the 
Celtic sentiment invades and engulfs the newcomers, 
so that at last they are afraid to sell the place at all, 
but find it exercising a curious fascination over them, 
an attraction half of terror and half of love—all this is 
described with extreme skill and delicacy. Nor can we 
fail to remark, with some degree of surprise as well as 
of admiration, how exactly M. Bourget, who can have 
but a slight and superficial knowledge of Ireland, 
has caught the note of Irish mysticism. There is 
a scene in which an old mad woman and a little boy 
sacrifice a cock, with horrid rites, to some dim Celtic 
deity, which is calculated to give Mr. Yeats himself a 
shiver. 

Much more coaventional is ‘‘ Charité de Femme,” a 
story which we should be inclined to describe as insig- 
nificant, were it not that it contains an incident, very 
naturally and unexpectedly introduced, which illuminates 
it, as with a flash of lightning. The scene of this tale, 
moreover, is laid in the islands off the coast of Pro- 
vence, a territory which seemed to belong till lately to 
Guy de Maupassant, and has since been annexed by 
M. Melchior de Vogiié. There is a vague sense in 
which we conceive that certain districts are the pro- 
perty of particular novelists, and resent the intrusion of 
others, unless the newcomers bring with them some 
very marked freshness of the point of view. This is 
wanting in ‘‘ Charité de Femme.” More striking is 
‘* Odile,” which is composed, in point of fact, of two 
distinct episodes. Ina Parisian drawing-room the author 
meets a strange Marquise d’Estinac, very distinguished, 
shy and mysterious, who invites him to take a drive 
with her in her carriage, for the purpose, as he after- 
wards divines, of enabling her to conquer an otherwise 
irresistible tendency to suicide. He learns that she is 
extremely fond of her husband, who neglects her for a 
belle mondaine, Mme. Justel. While the author is 
still bewildered at a circumstance which is unparal- 
leled in his career—for the companion of his drive 
refused to speak to him or look at him—he abruptly 
hears of the sudden and mysterious death of Mme. 
d’Estinac. A couple of years afterwards, being at 
Maloja, he meets in the hotel there the Marquis, who 
has in the meantime married Mme. Justel. A third person 
is of the party, Mlle. Odile d’Estinac, a girl of four- 
teen, the exact counterpart of her unfortunate mother. 
M. Bourget soon perceives that between this proud, 
reserved child and her new stepmother the relations 
are more than strained. He is witness to the insulting 
tyranny of the one, the isolation and despair of the 
other ; and the body of Odile is presently discovered in 
the tarn below the hotel. 

The longest and the most elaborated of these stories 
is the last, and it does not properly belong to them, for 
“‘La Pia” is no voyageuse, but a dweller, against her 
will, in the tents of Shem. This beautiful and extra- 
ordinary tale of a masterpiece stolen from the remote 
basilica of San Spirito in Val d’Elsa is one of the most 
effective examples we have met with of M. Bourget’s 
method. It would be unfair to describe it fully here, 
for while the five previous stories, of which we have 
given the brief outlines, depend exclusively for their 
effect on their execution, here the surprises of the plot 
have their adventitious value. The English readers of 
this volume will be inclined to see in it a curious tribute 
to an artist of our own race. It is hardly possible to 
believe that M. Bourget, who has always shown him- 
self sensitive, as perhaps no other French writer of 
equal value, to exotic influences, has been an inattentive 
reader of Mr. Henry James’s latest volumes, and, in 
= of ‘‘Embarrassments and Terminations.” 

e remains, of course, essentially himself; but, as 
Guy de Maupassant in ‘‘ Notre Coeur” was evidently 
trying his hand at an essay in the Bourget manner, so 
in ‘*Antigone” and ‘‘La Pia” M. Bourget is dis- 
covered, so it seems at least to us, no less indubitably 
trying what he can produce with the pencils and two- 
inch square of ivory that are the property of Mr. Henry 
James. To our gentler readers we would say, if they 
will excuse the banality, that ‘‘ Voyageuses” happens 
to be a book, written of course in excellent French, 
which no girl need mind placing in the hands of her 
mother. 
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PRINCE RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 


“The Jubilee Book of Cricket.” By K. S. Ranjit 
sinhji. London: Blackwood. 1897. 


7* is a hopeful sign of the times that an Indian 
* aristocrat should in this Jubilee year produce a 
monumental work on the English national game: for 
nothing can more strongly conduce to cordial relations 
with our Oriental and Colonial fellow-subjects than the 
easy and manly associations of the cricket field. A 
‘monumental work” we say emphatically, for the volume 
is only heavy in the material sense, and even the 
technicalities of the game are made so seductive that 
we have found it impossible to skip. As a volume de 
luxe it reflects the greatest credit on the publishers as 
well as on the accomplished author. It is an illustrated 
encyclopedia of practical knowledge and valuable sug- 
estion. There are numerous life-like portraits of 
ous professionals and amateurs, in the past as well 
as the present, and the illustrious heroes of the bat, 
the ball, the wicket-keeping and the fielding are repre- 
sented again and again in the attitudes and in the parts 
which have earned them their great reputations. Per- 
haps it is modesty that makes Prince Ranjitsinhji assert 
that the ‘‘crack” cricketer is made rather than born. It 
is true that he served the indispensable apprenticeship, 
and it is a laborious one; but he had not even the 
advantages of a cricket education at one of those public 
schools where cricket is a cherished tradition and a 
too-absorbing pursuit. He tells us that he had to 
break himself of not a few bad habits, and it was only 
a couple of years ago that he figured in his first county 
match. Yet he has embodied his comparatively brief 
experiences in a masterly, methodical and systema- 
tized treatise, which effectively combines theory with 
practice. 
. First he turns his attention to training. Three essen- 
tials for keeping in condition are temperance, constant 
practice and regular exercise. As the expert must 
resign himself to some mortification of the flesh, the 
Prince of course sets his face against heavy cricket 
lunches ; and that recommends itself to common-sense. 
ly is more easy for an Oriental, naturally temperate and 
abstemious, to preach teetotalism than for the natives 
of-our less torrid climate to practise it. Beer and 
shandygaff will, after all, have their attractions for us ; 
and our aspiring amateurs will always stop short of 
asceticism. The Prince’s remarks on the importance 
of judicious coaching are excellent. The good coach 
should study not only capabilities but idiosyncrasies, 
and impress upon his pupils that cricket is a game to 
be played with the head as much as with the hands. 
Fielding is indeed far too generally neglected ; for the 
ambition of the novice is generally directed to successes 
with-the bowling or still more with the batting. Our 
author is fond of enforcing his cricketing truths with 
horisms that are always pregnant, though sometimes 
ightly paradoxical. ‘‘ Each catch that is missed 
simply adds another batsman to the opposing side.” 
Again, ‘‘ Good fielding is as helpful as bad fielding is 
noxious. To a certain extent it turns bad bowling into 
| are and makes good bowling better.” - The first-class 
id should be for ever on the alert, just as the sports- 
man must be always looking out for a chance if he 
means to make a bag when the shooting is indifferent. 
Another useful hint is that the “ field” should always, if 
possible, get in front of the rolling ball instead of racing 
after it, as if he were snatching at the hind legs of a 
rabbit. 
‘ The Prince’s fame is founded chiefly on his batting, 
so-we weigh his remarks on bowling mainly from the 
batter’s point of view. In batting, he thinks that the 
amateur may possibly have the best of it, but he has 
ne doubt-as to the superiority of professional bowling. 
He says there is no question that a hard wicket made 
greasy by showers is best for the batsman. When the 
wicket is dry the practised bowler can bring in all his 
of pace and break and the more embarrassing 
The writer classifies four kinds of spin, but he 
says the most difficult of all bowling to counter success- 
fully is the leg break which does not twist but curl. Most 
cricketers, he says, have learned by experience when 
they are being really bowled at. ‘‘ There is a world 
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of difference between a series of unconsidered de. 
liveries and a systematic, intelligent attack.” ‘‘ There 
are ‘demon’ bowlers in more senses than one, 
There are bowlers who for some reason or other seem 
to fascinate the batsman and make him do what they 
want in spite of himself.” He warns the bowler in- 
variably to keep in mind the advantage of inducing 
the batsman to play forward, and he bids the batsman 
always keep his eye on the ball from the moment it is 
raised in the bowler’s hand. The aim of the batsman 
must be to keep the ball down, for drives in the air are 
never without danger. The correct positions, however, 
are by no means the natural ones, and can only be 
mastered against the grain and the instinct, by memo 
and much exercise. Our author praises the ‘‘ cut” and 
the ‘‘ glide,” not only because they are graceful and effec- 
tive in themselves, but because it is advisable to husband 
one’s strength in a long match. The batsman is told to 
keep his eye on the ball, but he is specially warned 
against making up his mind what to do before the ball 
has left the bowler’s hands. The Prince approaches with 
hesitation the vexed question as to using the legs to 
defend the wicket. But he pronounces on it without 
hesitation and dismisses the objections as purel 
sentimental. At the same time he only recommends it 
to the few who have the knack, for “ anything in the 
shape of unscientific leg play is worse than use- 
less.” As for the captain, he should, of course, be 
versed in both strategy and tactics, but he should also 
combine diplomacy with decision, and promote the 
cohesion of the team by his tactful sympathy. Finally, we 
may turn to a significant passage which reminds us 
that the popular ‘‘ game” is not without its perils. 
Naturally the wicket-keeper must accept bruises on the 
hands with the enthusiasm of a zealot and the constancy 
of a martyr. Under any circumstances the batsmen 
need no little pluck to stand up to such bowling as has 
earned for one professional the sobriguet of ‘* The’ 
Terror.” But the Prince says, ‘‘I once saw a magnifi- 
cent batting side simply frightened out by the Australian 
bowler Jones. The wicket was rather fiery and the 
bowling was rather fast, but still there was no need to 
go in with the intention of getting out as fast as possible: 
To the credit of the amateur element, Dr. W. G. Grace 
and Mr. F. S. Jackson both played grand innings, in spite 
of being much knocked about. The latter had one of 
his ribs broken, but he kept on to the end, hooking’ 
Jones's fastest deliveries, however near they happened 
to go to his head.” ‘ thes 
hat will certainly not be the least popular part of 
the volume is the series of articles on Public School 
Cricket and Cambridge University Cricket, by Mr. W.’ 
J. Ford; Oxford University Cricket by Mr. Case ¥’ 
the Marylebone Club and County Cricket by various’ 
writers. Sixteen of the greater Public Schools ‘are’ 
treated alphabetically: and there, ‘as elsewhere, we 
have the rise and progress of the cricketing traced from’ 
the small beginnings, with notes of the memorable! 
matches and sketches of celebrated performers. In 
the county sketches we come upon many a name that 
in the last generation was a familiar household word. 
We are reminded that Gloucestershire, though inferior 
in some respects to other shires, boasts the honour of 
giving birth to Dr. W. G. Grace, “‘the greatest’ 


cricketer the world has ever seen” ; that Hambleton in” 


Hants was ‘‘ the cradle of cricket”; and that Sussex. 
was fortunate enough to retain Prince Ranjitsinhji, who 


last year played forty-one innings—five times not out—’ 


with the wonderful average of 58°25 runs. ~ 


MEISSONIER. 


“ Meissonier: his Life and Art.” By Vallery C. 0. 


Gréard. With Extracts from his Note-books, and 
his Opinions and Impressions on Art and Artists, 
collected by his Wife. Translated from the French 


by Lady Mary Loyd and Miss Florence Simmonds. ' 
With 38 plates and 236 text illustrations. London: 


Heinemann. 1897. 


HIS is an enormous volume crammed with re-- 


productions of Meissonier’s drawings and pictures, 
and with portraits of himself. We may hold ourselves 
excused, however, from discussing his art directly on this 
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occasion, and welcome the picture which this volume 
presents of an indomitable man with a huge zest for 
life and work of every sort. The picture is given by 
his own words taken down from conversation by his 
second wife, and is supplemented by Mr. Gréard’s 
sketch. 

Imagine a man who, working as indefatigably as we 
know at his art, still lay awake at night vexed by 
the darkness and the idleness, and with an illimit- 
able desire still to do and to express himself. He 
wished he knew the language of the blind so that 
without fatiguing his eyes with candlelight he might 
**fix the images that rise within you in- the darkness. 
I fancy I should have produced volumes by this time.” 
‘* Memories are like grapes in the wine-press. The vat 
is filled to the brim with fruit which will produce but a 
little wine. How small a portion of our lives have we 
really lived.” His own was filled with obstinate pro- 
duction. Haunted in his early years by the fear that 
the judgment of his first atelier friends, ‘‘ That little 
chap’s a grocer,” was true, he carried out to the last 
gaiter-button the programme of his painting, satisfied 
himself of its perfection, and judged himself a great 
master with something of the complacency to be ob- 
served in those portraits that show us the little man 
with the beard and pose of the Moses of Michael 
Angelo. 

He was destined by his father to be, if not a grocer, 
a druggist. He signalized himself in this occupation 
by the neatness with which he tied up the parcels, 
and revenged himself for a dull business by engaging 
in all manner of athletic sports. But he willed to bea 
painter ; went to his father and asked for 300 francs on 
condition that he should never be heard of again till his 
name was made. His father gave him a week to find 
a master who would accept him as a pupil. Delaroche 
was too expensive. One Potier at first refused ; but, 
on seeing a drawing of soldiers in a wine-shop, agreed. 
The student was allowed 50 centimes a day to live on 
and dinner once a week at his father’s. It is charac- 
teristic that he would only come in for coffee. ‘‘I have 
dined,” he would say, the dinner having been a roll. 

In 1834, at nineteen, came his first exhibit at the 
Salon, and the picture was bought by the Société des 
Amis d’Art for 100 francs. Six years later he was 
medalled, and his father decided to send him to Rome. 
Cholera stopped him at Lyons, and on returning to 
Paris he was set up in a studio with 7oo francs a year. 
In 1838 he married. His father gave him a year’s rent, 
a year’s allowance and six spoons and forks, arguing 
that a man who set up housekeeping needed no further 
help. 

Shortly before his marriage he had begun the series 
of illustrations (for the ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,” the ‘‘ Chau- 
‘miére Indienne,” and a host of other books) which 
brought him into notice, and with them the system of 
ardent documentary research that was his passion to 
the end. In his view the merit of painting over litera- 
ture was its explicitness: literature performs a miracle 
of illusion at this point and that; painting gives the 
whole scene down to the folds of cloth and the buttons. 
The biographer improves on this text when he points 
out the superiority of Meissonier to his Dutch models, 
remarking that Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch” would 
be improved by a more precise definition of surround- 
ings, and ‘‘that the time spared from puzzled medi- 
tation would have been so much added to the term 
of our enjoyment.” ‘‘ With Meissonier,” he adds, 
conclusively, ‘‘we always know where we are.” In 
Meissonier conscience, the desire to do the best he 
could, translated itself, by the limits of his artistic 
faculty, into the pursuit of historical accuracy and clear 
neat statement; but there was also a theatrical love of 
costume and a collector’s joy in bric-a-brac to make the 
conscientious effort palatable. The researches in hot- 
houses and libraries for the flora of scenes in the 
‘*Chaumiére Indienne” were the beginnings of the 
method that ended in his punctilious pictures of the 
Napoleonic period. For these he amassed a museum 


‘of material, bought uniforms, harness, constructed 


models of carriages, questioned all who could give him 


‘details of how things actually looked. From valets and 


grooms he constructed his Napoleon. ‘‘He never 
wore but one glove, put on clean breeches every day, 
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because he was constantly soiling them by inordinate 
snuff-taking, wore big boots—all his riding whips were 
frayed at the end from his habit of tapping his foot with 
them—as he never would take the trouble of unhooking 
his epaulettes, his overcoats were large enough to slip 
over them. He went to bed in the dark, throwing - 
everything he took off about the room, his clothes and 
even his watch, and never allowed a light to be brought 
till he was actually in bed.” 

There was a conflict in Meissonier between his taste 
for the small things in painting and his ambition to be 
a great painter. The ambition set him to work on 
subjects like ‘‘Jesus and His Apostles.” Chenavard 
wisely headed him off in this direction, and told him 
his study of a Violoncellist was the sort of thing he 
could do. But in 1859 came the campaign of Solferino 
and Meissonier’s commission to illustrate it, and in the 
course of this he saw his way to a kind of painting that 
satisfied taste and ambition alike—taste by the multi- 
tude of costumes, attitudes and niceties of detail to be 
studied, ambition by the historical and patriotic impor- 
tance of the subject ; for he plotted out a kind of epic 
of the great Napoleon in five scenes, 1796, 1807, 1810, 
1814, 1815. 

‘* 1807” was in the studio for fourteen years—and 
‘* Penelope’s Web” he called it, for scruples about the 
number of a regiment or the fitting of a gaiter kept it 
back when the arrangement had been finally deter- 
mined and the action of horses studied to his satisfac- 
tion. He built a railway at Poissy to accompany 
trotting and galloping horses on a trolly, and broke 
down one beast in his painful efforts to get at the real 
facts of motion. ‘I am a simple fellow, but I ama 
kind of gimlet for boring into the heart of things,” is 
a phrase characteristic in his mixture of modesty and 
vanity, and there is no question that if a gimlet could 
bore into the heart of things this one would have 
done it. 

Public life and the sore moment of his country found 
in Meissonier the same man, dutiful, ready, and withal a 
little theatrical. He was mayor of Poissy, where he 
lived ; he stood, without success, for the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate, commanded in the National Guard, 
went to Metz in ’70, was advised by the officers there 
to return ; sought out Trochu, besought him to render 
Poissy defensible, and that petition failing, fell back 
on Paris to serve with the title of Colonel during the 
siege. He would have loved to be appointed to some 
diplomatic mission, like Rubens, feeling in himself, -if 
not the same creative force, at least something of the 
same business aptitude. His ambition and energy 
found a certain satisfaction in the juryship of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1889 and the presidency of the 
new Salon when the split came. His life closed 
in among financial difficulties such as the sanguine 
scheming of his nature invited, but to the end must 
have been sustained by a lively belief in his powers 
and an honest pleasure in their exercise. Of an earlier 
period, when he was tempted to wish that the days 
could be given back that had been spent in providing 
for the morrow, he said ‘‘ But as to unhappiness! Is 
it possible to be wretched when one is twenty, when 
life is all before one, when one has a passion for art, 
free passes for the Louvre, the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
the Jardin des Plantes, an eye to see, a heart to feel, 
and sunshine gratis?” And if Meissonier had not an 
eye for all the fates, he got level with his own, and 
could pronounce on the whole matter these courageous 
words—‘‘ To will is to do, has been my motto all my 
life. I have always willed.” . 


THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA. 


“©The Year after the Armada; and Other Historical 
Studies.” By Martin Hume. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1897. 


R. HUME is one of the admirable and laborious © 
persons who are entrusted with the task of com- 

piling the Calendar of State Papers for the Record 
Office—a work of high importance, but for the most part 
of hopeless dulness. But among the dreary mass of 
edicts, reports, resolutions, minutes, official letters, and 
statistics, there are to be found a good many papers 
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which throw new and important pe on history. 
No reader has waded through one of the vast green 
volumes of the series without coming upon a hundred 
fresh facts which enable him to understand better even 
a period with which he is already well acquainted. Mr. 
Hume’s particular province was the Spanish documents 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries relating to 
England; in pursuit of them he has been ransacking 
the stores of Madrid, Simancas, and Lisbon. He has 
selected papers bearing on half a dozen stories of per- 
sonal or political interest, and worked them up, when 
his dreary calendaring was over, into essays of a high 
of merit. 

y far the most important of the series is the first, 
which gives its title to the book, and deals with the 
Counter-Armada of 1589. English writers have some- 
what neglected the story of this great joint-stock enter- 
prise and its fiasco. It led to nothing save a consider- 
able waste of life and money, and, as it was not made 
notorious by any notable victory or disaster, was soon 
forgotten. If the expedition had taken Lisbon and 
successfully placed Dom Antonio on the throne of his 
ancestors, or if, on the other hand, the invaders had 
suffered some striking reverse at the hands of the 
Spaniards, its memory would have survived. But its 
tame and inglorious career was, as it chanced, remark- 
able for nothing save the extraordinary mortality from 
fever, scurvy and dysentery which thinned the ranks of 
the raw levies led by Norris and Essex. At least a 
third of the army left their bones in Portugal, or were 
cast overboard on the high seas from the plague-stricken 
fleet. Lovers of old English ballad-poetry will remem- 
ber that part of the nemesis on the wicked uncle of the 
** Babes in the Wood” was that 

‘“ Next in the Voyage of Portugal 
Both of his sons did die.” 
The ‘‘ Voyage of Portugal,” or ‘* Journey of Portugal ” 
as others call it, was, with the exception of the 
Carthagena expedition of 1741 and the San Domingo 
expedition of 1655, the most pestilential campaign in 
which English troops have ever been engaged. 

Mr. Hume has done well in calling the attention of 
students of history to the fact that the ‘‘ Voyage of 
Portugal” was within an ace of proving a success and 
leaving a deep mark upon the annals of the Iberian 
peninsula. He produces two very interesting accounts 
of it drawn up by residents in Lisbon, the one a Castilian, 
the other a Portuguese, which show that the invaders 
(though they knew it not) were upon the verge of 
victory when they withdrew. It has generally been 
asserted that Dom Antonio had never any real chance of 
making himself king, and that his English allies 
were wasting their efforts on a hopeless enterprise. 
The two diaries which Mr. Hume produces show 
that this was far from being the case. Nobles, clergy, 
and commons in Portugal all hated the Spanish domi- 
nation, and would gladly have taken the exile as their 
monarch. Moreover, the moment for the expedition 
had been well chosen: Portugal was almost destitute 
of a garrison, and even after many days of warning the 
Cardinal-Archduke Albert could only scrape together 
3,000 or 4,000 men to oppose an English army of triple 
that strength. Two things spoiled the enterprise 
and enabled Philip II. to maintain his yoke upon the 
shoulders of his unwilling Lusitanian vassals. The 
first was the fact that he had seized and taken off to 
Spain no less than seventy of the chief fidalgoes, and 
that, deprived of their hereditary leaders, the masses 
refused to move, though their hearts were all on the 
side of the pretender. The second was the unwisdom 
of Norris and Dom Antonio in marching overland from 
Peniche on Lisbon, and cutting off their connexion with 
the fleet. They had neither a battering train nor a 

roper commissariat, so that they arrived half-starved 
in front of the great walls of the city and could find no 
means to force their way within. After lying for five 
days before the place they marched off to Cascaés, and 
re-embarked, without being seriously incommoded in 
their retreat. 

If they had but known it, the Archduke and his 
garrison were in a state of desperation, and fully ex- 
pecting to see the city fall. The people of Lisbon were 
joyfully expecting the entry of the English, and swearing 
that they would leave no Spaniard alive when the day 
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of reckoning came. The forcibly-enrolled Portuguese 

militia had thrown down their arms and deserted en 
masse, so that there were hardly enough defenders to 

make a show of defence along the broad land-front, 

By instituting a perfect reign of terror the Archduke 

just succeeded in keeping the populace down: they had 

no accepted leader, and Albert seized and beheaded on 

mere suspicion every one whom he suspected of treason, 

with or without adequate evidence. The ghastly row 

of poles, each surmounted by the head of a real or 

alleged traitor, cowed the mob. Meanwhile the English 

without had no suspicion of the desperate state of affairs 

within ; when they advanced toward the wall they saw 

no sign of wavering, and were received with loud dis- 

charges of harquebuses and culverins. Owing to their 

own folly in not bringing the fleet up the Tagus and land- 

ing heavy guns from it, they could not batter down the 

strong walls. After five days of semi-starvation and 

growing sickness, they marched off and took to their 

ships, the fiery Essex breaking his lance in rage and spite 

upon one of the gates ere he turned away his face 

from the goal. Half a dozen ship-cannon could have 
made a breach, and the slightest assault would have 

shown the weakness of the garrison and been the 

signal for a general insurrection of the populace. But 
the mob of Lisbon were ready to be delivered but afraid 
to strike themselves : no man would be the first to take 
arms, and the friends of Dom Antonio were hiding in 
garrets and cellars, each waiting for the other to strike 
the first blow. Hence it came to pass that the English 
marched away cursing the pretender as a deceiver who 
had no real party to back him, and the unfortunate 
prince was condemned to spend the rest of his life in 
hopeless poverty and exile. Had his supporters shown 
more pluck and the English more perseverance he would 
undoubtedly have died King of Portugal. So ended an 
enterprise of no common importance. 

Of the minor essays in the volume, that dealing with 
the marriage of Philip II. and Mary Tudor is the most 
interesting. There are several well-known English 
accounts of ‘‘the coming of Philip the Prudent”; but 
the six Spanish documents which Mr. Hume employs 
in his narrative had not previously seen the light. 
They are interesting as showing the early disappoint- 
ment of the Spaniards at the small results of the mar- 
riage, from which they had hoped to gain so much 
advantage. Philip had brought with him a splendid 


train of courtiers and a considerable military force. . 


He was shocked at the suspicion and jealousy which 
the English displayed towards them ; his bodyguard 
was not even allowed to land, and his followers were 
treated with what they considered very scant courtesy. 
No one save the Queen gave them an enthusiastic 
welcome ; at the marriage and the State banquet in 
Winchester Castle they conceived that they had deli- 
berately been kept in the background. Probably they 
were wrong: it has always been a source of trouble 
when a consort brings over a large foreign train, and 
while Philip was on his wife’s territory he should have 
been contented to be mainly served and surrounded by 
Englishmen. If the Spaniards had been given all the 
chief rooms at the feast, the impression made on the 
natives would have been even worse than it actually 
proved. Nor do the Spanish letter-writers mention 
any real instances of discourtesy shown them: their 
grievances were negative rather than positive. One of 
them was robbed by a highwayman, and others were 
given lodgings not of the best on the road from Win- 
chester to Windsor; but these were accidents that 
might have happened to any English peer, and the 
Hampshire local authorities seem to have made really 
vigorous attempts to catch the criminal who had 
plundered Pacheco’s steward. The fact was that the 
Spanish courtiers had expected to dominate England, 
and were sorely disappointed when they found, after a 
few weeks, that there was no place for them in the land. 
Their discontent finds vent in their captious criticism of 
all that belonged to their hosts, from the slashed shoes 
of the ladies to the manners of the London streets. 
Curiously enough, however, they are enthusiastic about 
the climate and the countryside, things that one would 
not have expected them to approve. One diarist sums up 
his opinions by writing that ‘‘ England’s flowery vales, 
gushing fountains, enchanted woods and lovely houses 
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exceed even the descriptions in ‘Amadis’;” ‘‘ but that 
there are few Orianas and many Malvinias among the 
ladies, and that the authors of the romances have said 
nothing about the strange and uncouth beings who 
inhabit the land.” Englishmen and Spaniards, it was 
easy to see, were never suited to get on well with each 


other. 
“A WELL-KNOWN WRITER.” 


“ Philip Gilbert Hamerton: an Autobiography, 1834- 
1858, and a Memoir by his Wife, 1858-1894.” 
London: Seeley. 1897. 

“ T DON’T pretend to have genius; I never said I had; 

then why make it a reproach?” This admission 
isan admirable instance of the unaffected good sense 
with which the writer of this autobiography always 
sought to approach life and to pass through the in- 
tricacies of ‘‘this unintelligible world.” The book is 
the story of a man who was attracted to things 
artistic without possessing the artistic temperament ; 
who, brought up under circumstances the most un- 
favourable to an appreciation of Art, arrived at length, 
by dint of application and clear thinking, at an under- 
standing of what Art, in its more obvious aspects, 
consists ; who taught himself to use English as a lucid 
and unadorned means of expression without truly 
realizing its possibilities as a fine art; who hated 
journalese, hated the useless hurry and _ ineffectual 
business of modern life; who preferred retirement to 
social success; whom the bent of his mind brought 
into contact with the greatest artists of his times, yet 


is the story of a useful and happy life, unperplexed by 
genius, and inspired by the care of a grateful and 
affectionate family. 

But the domestic virtues, however admirable in 
private life, are not in themselves necessarily able to lift 
a biography into the region of literature and to lend it 
permanent interest ; besides most of us will turn to this 
book as the autobiography of a writer who was long 
accounted one of the foremost English critics of his 
time in all matters which relate to the Fine Arts, ex- 
pecting to find there the outlines of not a few memorable 
figures and felicitous observations. Certainly the 
volume is full of instruction, but of another kind than 
that which might have been expected. From the school- 
master who looked over his shoulder when he was a 
boy and found great fault with him ‘‘for beginning 
with the upper part of the edifice,” adding ‘‘ what 
stonemason or bricklayer would think of building his 
chimney before he had laid the first row of stones on 
the foundation,” to the tutor whose knowledge of Art 
consisted in the opinion ‘‘that a certain picture by 
Titian was shameful because there was a naked woman 
in it,” the influences brought to bear upon him in his 
youth were chiefly of that British, Philistine kind which 
militated against every kind of enlightenment which 
had not been already submerged in the sloughs of its 
own nature. As Mr. Hamerton truly says, ‘‘ Every one 
is the product of his time and of his teachers. It is not 
my fault if the essentially artistic elements in Art were 
hidden from me in my youth. Had I perceived them 
at that time, they would only have seemed a kind 
of dishonesty.” In 1853, when he was nearly twenty, 
he read the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters” 
and came under the influence of Mr. Ruskin. ‘‘ It was 
a good influence in two ways—first, in literature, as 
anything that Mr. Ruskin has to say is sure to be well 
expressed—and after that it was a good influence in 
directing my attention to certain qualities and beauties 
in Nature; but in Art this influence was not merely 
evil, it was disastrous.” How many years did it take 
Mr. Hamerton by a purely intellectual effort to arrive 
at that conclusion? Four years later he tells us that 
he still ‘‘looked upon sketching as defective work, 
excusable only on the plea of want of time to do 
better” ; and he concludes this autobiography by ex- 
plaining how his one endeavour in painting at that time 
was ‘‘to unite the colour and effect of nature to the 
material accuracy of the photograph.” Such an educa- 
tion in the Fine Arts goes far to explain those quotations 
and marginal excerpts from Mr. Hamerton’s writings 
with which Mr. Whistler embellished the catalogue of 
his Venetian ‘‘ Etchings and Dry Points.’”” We wonder 
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whether ‘‘ the essentially artistic elements” in Mr 
Whistler’s work ever seemed to Mr. Hamerton other 
than ‘‘a kind of dishonesty ”: and we turn in vain to 
this Life of the author of ‘‘ Etchers and Etching,” of 
the man who did so much to popularize the revival of 
etching in this country, for the least allusion to the one 
really great master of etching in his time. But then 
we turn in vain for the least allusion to Degas, 
Gustave Moreau, or Puvis de Chavannes in this Life of 
the critic who spent a great part of his life in France, 
and who passed in England as the apostle of modern 
French Art. They formed no part of his Life, in the 
sense that his publishers, his good friend Mr. Seeley, 
and the irrepressible Mr. Niles, formed a very appreci- 
able part of it. 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to deny that 
this book is written with a sincerity and simplicity 
which often lend charm to very homely and common- 
place passages in a life singularly uneventful. Yet for 
all that it is a pathetic and depressing history. Mr. 
Hamerton was an amiable figure rather than a dis- 
tinguished personality. There is much in the book 
that does great credit to the heart and the affec- 
tions; but there is more to show that his aspirations 
were infinitely beyond his gifts and abilities. The 
background of his life affords a dismal picture of the 
upper middle classes in England, at the time when 
Miss Marian Evans was regarded with suspicion, and 
Mr. John Chapman’s ‘‘ trade in philosophic, free- 
thinking literature of the highest class” was looked 
upon with horror. With such surroundings it is not 
wonderful that the most ardent student of the Fine 
Arts, under the guidance of Mr. Ruskin, should seek 
**to unite the colour and effect of nature to the material 
accuracy of the photograph.”” But then Mr. Hamerton 
really wanted the very first of all qualifications for 
success in art. His real sympathies lay in his ideal of 
an intellectual life, as expressed in the motto on the 
title-page of this book, and elaborated in his chef 
@auvre on this subject. ‘Intellectual living is not 
so much an accomplishment as a state or condition of 
the mind in which it seeks earnestly for the highest and 
purest truth.” Precisely; the Evangelical standpoint 
divested of the dogmas! It explains so much, not only 
in Mr. Hamerton’s own life and writings, but in those 
of his friends and contemporaries, this minute attention 
to morals, commonly so-called, with its correspond- 
ing disregard to manners and good taste. Thus we 
have the story of Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton’s visit to 
George Eliot after an interval of seven years: ‘‘I was 
greatly struck by George Eliot’s memory”; it is Mrs, 
Hamerton who is writing, ‘‘She was gravely sympa- 
thetic in alluding to the cause of our long absence from 
London, and when I said how great was my husband’s 
satisfaction in being there again, she seized both of my 
hands softly in hers, and asked in the low modulations 
of her rich voice, ‘Is there no gap?’ ... ‘Thank 
God!’ I answered, ‘there is none.’” Then we have the 
story of the late Lord Tennyson, who was discovered 
entertaining ‘‘a party of tourists.” ‘‘Who zs that 
gentleman?” said they. ‘‘He has been the life and 
soul of our party, and we cannot get a clue to his name, 
for he has baffled us in every way, tearing it off his 
luggage and out of the book he was reading.” Such 
stories and associations form a congruous setting for 
the story of the man who, according to the mar- 
ginalia of Mr. Whistler, wrote to the editor of the 
‘New York Tribune”: ‘‘Calling me ‘a Mr. Hamer- 
ton’ does me no harm, but it is a breach of ordinary 
good manners in speaking of a well-known writer.” 


WANDERINGS IN BURMA. 


‘‘ Wanderings in Burma.” By George W. Bird. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 1897. 


Riven is a land which is likely to claim more atten- 

tion at the hands of travellers and business men in 
the future than it has claimed in the past. To travel- 
lers it presents much that is interesting, and it is among 
the parts of the world which have not yet been over- 
done by the globe-trotter ; to commerce it is full of 
possibilities from its contiguity to the rich province of 
Yunnan, on which British and French traders have set 
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eager eyes for many years past. Mr. Bird’s purpose in 
the bulky and beautifully illustrated volume before us 
seems to have been to produce a sort of Burmese 
encyclopedia, and his association with the ‘Educational 
department, together with twenty years’ residence in 
Burma, should have eminently qualified him for the 
considerable feat he has essayed. He writes under the 
advantage of acquaintance with not only the things of 
which he treats, but the best authorities who have 
dealt with them from time to time in more detail. 
Although we cannot commend the form in which Mr. 
Bird presents what he has to say, we can commend his 
industry and, in the main, his accuracy. Mr. Bird has 
little literary instinct, and his idea of the way to impress 
his reader is to place a couple of notes of exclamation 
after a sentence. In one case he does this, and lest 
there should be any possibility of doubt as to his desire 
to create an effect, he supplements the notes of ex- 
clamation with a parenthesis, thus: (7Zhzs zs a fact. 
G. W. B.) If the reader were inclined to be hyper- 
critical, he would not unnaturally ask whether other 
passages, the authenticity of which is not thus vouched 
for, are to be accepted as reliable. 

In the introductory part of the volume, Mr. Bird 
gives an account of the Shan States, which is both a 
valuable and readable summary of the ethnic and 
a age features of a country too little known. 

he Shans, like the Burmans, are mainly Buddhists ; the 
Buddhism of both is of a corrupt and hybrid order. 
They are a wretchedly superstitious lot, and Nats 
(i.e. spirits) are forces to be reckoned with at every 
turn. To appease these too potent Nats, the Shans prac- 
tise even human sacrifice. A ferry across the Salween 
is only rendered safe by the drowning of some luck- 
less creature, whose death induces the local Nat 
to remain quiet for a year. A good harvest is only 
certain if an individual has been offered up as sacrifice, 
and at the State festival some one has to be poisoned by 
way of propitiating the exacting gods. The custom, 
however, is said to be dying out. In Burma the Nat 
has played at least as momentous a part as in the Shan 
States, and Mr. Bird recounts some curious stories of 
up-country superstitions. One is particularly good, 
showing how a king sought to save himself from harm 
at the hands of an influential blacksmith by marrying 
the blacksmith’s sister. He then treacherously burned 
the blacksmith at the stake, and the sister threw herself 
into the flames and perished also. Brother and sister 
became Nats of a very malignant kind, and only 
ceased from mischief when a royal order was given com- 
manding the building of a shrine and the holding of an 
annual feast in their honour. 

' Buddha is writ large over Mr. Bird’s pages, and in 
the course of the wanderings which we undertake in 
his company the chief objects on which he seems de- 
sirous of fixing our attention are the pagodas which dot 
the land.. Gaudama’s adherents needed very little ex- 
cuse for the building of an edifice sacred to his worship. 
A hair from his head, the report that he once stood 
upon a particular hill, or the discovery of his footprint 
(2,000 years after his death) was sufficient to warrant 
an addition to the number of shrines. We get in 
these pages much more of the pagoda than of the 
people, and if we wish to know how the Burman lives 
‘or what sort of creature he is apart from his supersti- 
tions, we should hardly consult Mr. Bird. Burma to- 
day is in a transition stage ; the hand of the Briton is 
beginning to be felt throughout the land, but it will 
interfere as little as possible with the picturesque and 

eculiar attributes which obtained in the time of 

hibaw, that ‘‘ Possessor of Boundless Dominion and 
Supreme Wisdom,” whose intrigues cost him his 
throne twelve years ago. It is amusing to read of the 
transformation which has come over Mandalay under 
British auspices, of the utilization of various rooms in 
the palace for the purpose of British administration, of 
the chief queen’s apartments being turned into a British 
club, and of the King’s theatre—where in old time the 
Parsi Victorian Theatrical Company performed —serving 
now the inglorious but useful end of a‘cab shelter. 
Such a metamorphosis was inevitable under the new 
ty Std in the capital, but it would be a thousand pities 
if British officialism asserted itself as ruthlessly through- 
out Burma. 
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ORIENTAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


‘* The Sinaitic Palimpsest of the Four Gospels.” 
Agnes Smith Lewis. London: Cambridge Univer 
sity Press. 18096. 

Studia Sinaitica.” By Margaret Dunlop Gibson, 
Cambridge. 1896. 

‘* The Dawn of Civilization.” By Professor Maspero, 
London: S.P.C.K. 1897. 

‘* Histoire des Peuples de 1l’Orient.” Par Prof. 
Maspero. Paris: Hachette. 1897. 

‘* The Bible and the East.” By Lieut.-Colonel Conder, 
London: Blackwood. 1896. 

‘‘ Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx.” By A. Le 
Plongeon. London: Kegan Paul. 1896. 


P ROFESSOR MASPERO'’S researches are calculated 

to stimulate the interest now universally felt ‘in 
biblical history. Two portly volumes are before us— 
one in English and the second in French. Besides 
these we have Colonel Conder’s little volume, and 
find a comparison of the views of two such authorities 
very instructive. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have 
edited texts from original manuscripts of the Gospels 
and of certain apocryphal writings of great antiquity 
and value. In addition to all these we have apocrypha 
of recent date, and can only mark in ‘‘ Queen Moo” 
the new turn taken bya kind of literature of which 
the world does not seem to grow weary very 
fast. A curious library might be formed with 
Dr. Piazzi Smyth, the speculations about Philitis 
and other imaginary characters, the various masonic 
theories, like that of Lieutenant Gorringe, the 
numerous translations of the inscriptions on Cleopatra’s 
Needle, including that which found the 22nd psalm 
in the column written for Thothmes III. and the 
two columns of Rameses II. ‘‘ Queen Moo” is, of all 
these, the wildest in its framework of unsupported 
guesswork ; and it is the least possible to examine 
on ordinary critical principles. It promulgates the 
views of Mr. Le Plongeon, an American medical prac- 
titioner, who has discovered a clue to the writing, 
or supposed writing, which is found on sculptures in 
Yucatan. These sculptures are the relics of the ruined 
palaces of the Mayas, and tell among other things the 
history of Queen Moo, who was connected with the 
ancient Egyptians and with the Sphinx. To those who 
like such speculations Mr. Le Plongeon may prove 
interesting ; and, at all events, he confesses that he has 
not been able to convince ‘‘ the doctors and professors 
at the head of the universities and colleges in the United 
States.” Nay, he goes on to admit, ‘‘ the majority of 
them refuse to learn anything” concerning the ancient 
Mayas, ‘‘ their cosmogonic, geographical, religious or 
scientific attainments.” The book is handsomely got 
up and, in addition to large numbers of views of 
‘* Maya” remains, is embellished with portraits of the 
author and his wife. 

Turning from the lucubrations of Mr. Le Plongeon, 
it is like ‘coming into another climate to open the 
‘* Studia Sinaitica” of Mrs. Gibson and the trans- 
lation from the Syriac of the ‘‘ Four Gospels” of Mrs, 
Lewis. The first-named is apocryphal, no doubt, but 
avowedly so, and not as the history of ‘‘ Queen Moo 
and the Sphinx”—a new ‘Bel and the Dragon.” 
The texts are accompanied by beautifully clear photo- 
graphs of passages in Arabic, which Tischendorf 
believed to go back to the second century. The 
principal contents of Mrs. Gibson’s volume comprise 
‘the Acts of Pilate,” which appears to be alluded 
to by Justin in a.p. 150. The ‘‘ Preaching of Peter,” 
the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Simon,” and the tracts relating to 
Clement will be found to be of great interest. In some 
of them Ebionistic doctrines are plainly set forth, and 
the reader will naturally compare them with 
Egyptian ‘‘Gospel of Peter” lately published ; but, to 
quote Mrs. Gibson's final opinion, ‘‘ we have not yet 
sufficient documentary evidence to determine either the 
time or the piace of production of any of these legends.” 
There can, however, be little doubt of their origin at 
Edessa. The work undertaken by Mrs. Gibson and 
Mrs. Lewis among the manuscripts in the monastery of 
Sinai reflects the greatest lustre on the learning 
industry of English ladies in a difficult but important 
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and little trodden field of scholarship. The Gospels 
are accompanied by a full Syriac text, and by a trans- 
lation with extensive annotations. There is always a 
possibility that scholarship may some day discover for 
us a Syriac text of two of the Gospels which may be 
the originals from which our Greek versions were 
translated. Every careful examination, therefore, of 
éarly manuscripts in the Syriac or so-called Aramaic 
character will be received with warm welcome. The 
Syriac words scattered here and there in the Greek 
and in the English versions of the New Testament 
point to the existence, or former existence, of what 
may turn out to be a great assistance to our commen- 
tators in all matters of difficulty. If we could even 
be certified that such a version once stood to the Greek 
as the Greek stands to the English translation, we 
should have gained much. On this account it is to be 
hoped that the labours of Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
may be extensively imitated by those who have oppor- 
tunities. But how many of the ladies who annually 
travel in the East can read Syriac or even Greek 
manuscript? This exact copy, with its peculiar 
readings of the Sinaitic Palimpsest of the Four 
Gospels, is of the utmost value. 

Colonel Conder’s knowledge of Oriental topography 
and history is probably unrivalled. He is particularly 
well qualified to discuss questions of language, and his 
views on the spread of the Egyptian alphabet are well 
known. As to the date of the Exodus he differs 
seriously from Mr. Maspero. Colonel Conder is strongly 
of opinion that it took place under the eighteenth 
dynasty of Manetho. In spite of many difficulties, 
which he fairly states, he combats the opinion that 
Rameses II. was the great oppressor of Israel. He 
says that this view ‘‘ignores the whole chronology of 
the Old Testament,” which he carefully but briefly 
analyses ; and he adds, in support of his own theory, that 
the Exodus took place in or about B.c. 1520; that it 
agrees with the date ‘‘ to be assigned to Abraham as a 
contemporary of Amraphel, whose reign commenced in 
B.c. 2120.” Mr. Maspero has but little, considering the 
size of his two great volumes, to say-about the Exodus, 
and seems inclined to place it under a king whom he 
calls Minephtah, by a combination of letters impossible 
in hieroglyphics. But it is a pity that the translators 
of the S.P.C.K. version have not been at the trouble 
of turning Mr. Maspero’s hieroglyphics into those in 
common use—as, for instance, in both ‘‘ Murray ” 
and ‘‘ Baedeker’”—so that there should be, as 
indeed there need be, no question of their mean- 
ing. We are inclined to identify Mr. Maspero’s 
Minephtah with Mer-en-Ptah, who figures frequently 
under that name on the monuments. Colonel Conder 
has much to say for his view that Amenophis IV. or 
‘*Khu-en-Aten ” was the Pharaoh of the Exodus; and 
Mr. Maspero puts that king wholly aside in this.con- 
nexion. There are several readings for the assumed 
name of Amenophis or Amenhetep IV., such as Khu- 
en-Aten, Akh-en-Aten, or Chu-en-Aten, any one of which 
may be correct, though we cannot as yet decide which. 
One thing, however, we can decide. Mr. Maspero’s 
Khouniaton is incompatible with any possible shuffling 
of a series ‘of familiar hieroglyphs. Though Colonel 
Conder states his case very briefly, but with sufficient 
fulness, most students will think after reading his evi- 
dence and that of Mr. Maspero that a good deal more 
is necessary before we can make. ourselves anything 
like certain one way or other. The illustrations in Mr. 
Maspero’s volumes deserve a separate notice. They 
have an-artistic quality too- often absent in books so 
Scientific in character. Unlike most English books on 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, they are carefully arranged, 
So as not to confuse different periods and styles; and 
many of -the objects represented will be perfectly new 
to English eyes. Unfortunately, visitors to Egypt who 
take Mr: Maspero’s: book with them will not find it 
easy, if at all possible, to identify tombs and statues 
by such French names as Khom-tini or Mirruka. 
Amten should be Amthen, Usirniri should be Ra-en- 
user, and Nofiririkeri Nefer-ar-ka-Ra. To be intelli- 
gible, lists of Egyptian proper names should follow a 
tule or system universally adopted, easily identified 
with hieroglyphics, and uniform. The system set forth 
by Mr. Maspero is used only by a few Frenchmen, who 
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are not aware that it comes from Germany, and who 
think it patriotic to drag their prejudices. into the un- 
political realms of science.. yo i 


AMERICAN VERSE. 


“*The Incas; the Children of the Sun.” By Telford 
Groesbeck. With Preface by Clements R. Mark- 


ham. With Illustrations by Eric Pape. New 
York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 1806. 

‘“‘An Autumn Singer.” By George M. Gould, A.M., 
M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1896. 


‘*Notes and Half-Notes.” By Frank E. Sawyer. 
New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
Poems.” By Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: Lip- 


pincott. 1897. 


HE amount of American verse sent over here seems 

to increase with every season. In most cases the 
books are published simultaneously in England ; but 
from the character of the. poems themselves one would 
often be at a loss to say where they were produced, so 
very like are they to the mass of verse published by 
English writers. It is the rare exception to find a book 
of American poetry which savours of the soil. For the 
most part these writers, often so graceful, picturesque 
or sonorous, reveal to us less of their race and country 
than a single page of Sidney Lanier or Walt Whitman. 
Their interest is in the past, they look backward, not 
forward ; and as with almost every visitor from the 
New World to Europe, they have a passion for every- 
thing that smacks of antiquity, that has a story linger- 
ing about it, a tradition from history or romance. 
Yet for those who accept the new, whose eyes look 
forward, what a great poetic kingdom is prepared! It 
needs strong spirits, certainly, to find poetic material 
in the new and the modern; and this explains their 
rarity : but the men will come in time.. Whitman, by 
evading half the difficulties of the problem which he on 
himself, robbed his verse of half of its possibilities o 
glory. Yet he did a great pioneering work. What 
Turner did for landscape-painting, realizing the ‘‘ quan- 
tity.” of Nature, and enlarging the bounds of his art by, 
an immense store of fresh material, Whitman has dong 
for poetry. The boundlessness of life is in reality his 
main and constant theme; he is enamoured of vast 
horizons ; his verse, like his imagination, is thronged 
with living, moving forms, each doing its own work, 
yet none without relation to its fellow: and in this 
consciousness of immensity, where nothing exists for 
itself alone, he finds the source of faith, consolation, 
and joy. Justin this attitude and outlook Whitman 
resembles so widely different a nature as Matthew, 
Arnold ; ‘‘ The Strayed Reveller,” for instance, is con- 
ceived entirely in Whitman’s manner: and ‘‘ Consolar, 
tion” is like a poem of Whitman’s in matter, though 
moralized in the manner of Wordsworth. , And one may, 
remark in passing that, in spite of outward blemishes,many 
of Whitman’s poems are admirable in form: not as form 
is conceived by the grammarian sort of critics, a trimness 
of the edges and a mechanical correspondence of rhyme 
and stanza, but in that which lies behind external finish, 
the organic structure and the proportion of parts to the 
whole. Moreover, in his finest passages the rhythm is 
not casual but continuous, though free and varied, and 
reducible, if need be, to a metrical principle. The pity 
is, that he never discovered a principle by which con- 
sciously to work. He was right in rejecting the old 
prosody, knowing the work which he had to do; but 
he would have been greater had he found a new one, 
by means of which this wealth of new poetic material 
might. have been won to beauty. . As it is, he is at his 
best where the inspiration supplies him with spon- 
taneous rhythms, and where unconsciously, in spite. of 
his theories, he returns to the limitations which he 
claimed to have rejected. It is the greater pity, because 
he will never quite become a classic; and younger 
enerations of poets will not derive from him half the 
inspiration that they might else have got. Yet doubt~ 
less his indirect influence will be great; just as was 
that of Turner, who had no direct followers in painting. 
No trace of such influence is to be seen in the four 
volumes of verse before us. They present the usual 
characteristics, or want of characteristics, which we have 
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monialism was far less offensive than the intolerant: 


indicated. We see no use in defining the contents of 
three of them: we have nothing but gentle praise or 
mild censure to offer to Mr. Gould, and Mr. Sawyer, 
and Mr. Loveman; and we feel that our remarks would 
not be interesting to these authors, or to the reader, or to 
ourselves. Therefore, with a polite salutation merely, 
we will pass on to Mr. Telford Groesbeck, whose book 
has at least a special character. It is a poem on the 
Incas, that strange people, the splendour of whose 
remains is just of the kind to stimulate imagination. 
As for the accuracy of the antiquarian detail presented, 
we have no opinion; but Mr. Markham, who is an 
authority, says it is all very accurate, and we gladly 
assume it to be so. However, it is just the abundance 
of all this detail which we find to be a fault in the poem. 
It is the work of an antiquarian who has chosen to 
cast an essay into verse, rather than the work of a poet 
whose mind has been fired by the records of a vanished 
nation, by 
‘* Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

The book is not conceived as a poem, but as an essay 
in the modern picturesque style, full of superfluous allu- 
sions and loaded with local colour. The plan is vague ; 
there is no particular action ; and the impression left 
is that of a series of somewhat confused pictures. A 
truer artist than Mr. Groesbeck would have chosen 
some typical action from the Inca story—there seems 
ample margin for invention—and would have inter- 
woven all these pictorial episodes and descriptions into 
the narrative. Mr. Groesbeck appears to have no sense 
of style whatever. He has many hopelessly prosaic 
lines, such as— 

‘* The great Sierra lands present the grandest scene,” 
a line which is typical of his normal diction. Yet one 
cannot deny him considerable descriptive power, es- 

cially when he sketches the vast outlines of the 

ndscape: and now and again is an imaginative 
phrase :— 

** While rocks of ages fell, in dust of little years, 

From Time’s eternal arch.” 
But perhaps the most interesting point about the 
m is the employment of the Alexandrine. This 
length of line has never been a favourite in England, 
in spite of its being the metre of the Greek dramatists 
and of French heroic verse. It seems to sound longer 


- in English than in the other two languages, and often 


**drags”; but there is no reason why it should not in 
a master’s hands be a fine instrument. It has one 
advantage over the ordinary line of five feet, that it is 
capable of more lightness and easy flow—a great advan- 
tage for narrative verse. We cannot, however, say 
that Mr. Groesbeck has proved its capacities to the 
full, though he achieves on the whole an agreeable 
metrical result. He does not know how to vary his 
rhythms sufficiently, and is sometimes reduced to the 
crude expedient of breaking off a line in the middle. 
The poem actually ends in this irresolute way. 


CROMWELL. 


** Cromwell’s Place in History.” By Samuel Gardiner, 
D.C.L. London: Longmans. 1897. 


Wwss Cromwell really a great man? We have our 
doubts, and the world at large has certainly 
never given more than a reluctant half-assent to the 
proposition, in spite of Carlyle’s megalomania. Dr. 
Gardiner, in these six lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, calls him ‘in the world of action what 
Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest 
because the most typical Englishman of all time,” but 
this reads like an ill-considered tag at the end of a 
spoken address, and it is scarcely the conclusion that 
emerges from the reading of the lectures. Indeed, 
Dr. Gardiner’s own statement that the Puritanism of 
the seventeenth century, of which Cromwell was the 
front and crown, ‘‘ may fairly be regarded as a back- 
water, taking its course in a contrary direction to the 

neral current of national development,” seems totally 
inconsistent with such a view. The main stream of 
tendency from Hooker, Bacon and Shakespeare to 
Locke and Burke was one in which, as Dr. Gardiner 
points out, even Laud had his place, and Laud’s cere- 
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bigotry of the Puritans. Cromwell was a forceful man, 
no doubt, but he was no statesman, and his views were 
ever short-sighted and narrow. A wiser man would at 
least have seen and protested against the folly of exe. 
cuting Charles. It was only his destructive work that 
lasted, and any strong man can destroy. Had Cromwell 
been a great man his constructive work would not have 
vanished as utterly and as speedily as it did. It was 
not even Cromwell, Dr. Gardiner tells us, who founded 
religious liberty in England. ‘‘It was not from Puri- 
tanism, high or low, that the gift was received, but 
from the sons of those Cavaliers and Presbyterians who 
had been Cromwell's bitterest enemies.” It will be 
seen that Dr. Gardiner has dealt with his subject in an 
open spirit. His book is indeed admirable in the com. 
prehensive view it gives of the tendencies of Cromwell’s 
time, and in spite of the tag at the end it shows not 
that Cromwell was a great man but rather the reverse, 
He was not even a typical Englishman, unless we are 
to admit that by nature Englishmen are prone to bigotry 
and cant and to cutting instead of untying the Gordian 
knots of politics. 


NEW FICTION. 


‘* His Daughter.” By W. L. Alden. London: Neville 
Beeman. 1897. 


iw Mr. Alden has not succeeded in writing a story, he 
at any rate leaves us with the impression that a 
story has been hovering about somewhere not very far 
out of reach. He gives us a girl who succeeds in 
making a young man fall in love with her, and thus has 
her revenge for a fancied injury; he gives us a father 
who will show no shadow of disappointment, mistrust, 
or disloyalty when his girl suddenly disappears from 
him and her fiancé to run away with a ruffian ; he gives 
us the father’s lonely death, and, at the end, the re- 
appearance of the daughter, a repentant widow, who 
has long ago discovered that she loved the original 
fiancé. Where exactly the story, the real and final 
drama, comes in between these given points, we know 
no better than Mr. Alden. Only we do know that he 
has shelved it and taken the line of least resistance in 
producing a lengthy caricature of the American father. 


** The Eye of Istar.” By William Le Queux. London: 
F. V. White. 1897. 


Once more Mr. Le Queux takes us to that solemn 
land where men speak the Biblical language, 
which Mr. Haggard has made so familiar, occasionally 
interspersed with even more familiar forms of speech, 
and this latest effort of his pen only confirms the opinion 
we already held of this country. The inhabitants of 
Central Africa are a very dull lot. Indeed they are not 
worthy of Mr. Le Queux and his labours. For realizing, 
with the cunning of a half-civilized people, their own 
insipidity, they deceitfully endeavour to hide it with 
fold upon fold of mystery. What with their Biblical 
habits and their habits of mystery they give Mr. Le 
Queux a deal of trouble and make him write very long 
books. Again we repeat, they are not worth it. We 
can only hope that Mr. Le Queux will some day awake 
to the true nature of the deceitful and undeserving 
people on whom he has bestowed so much honest 
labour. 


** One Man’s View.” By Leonard Merrick. London: 
Grant Richards. 1897. 


**One Man’s View” is an unobtrusive revelation 
of negative good qualities. It is entirely harmless 
in the best sense of the word. There is nothing 
memorable in the tale of the heroine’s failure to obtain 
even a shadow of an appearance on the boards, nor any 
peculiar insight in her marriage of gratitude with a 
friendly good man. Bored wives have fallen in love 
with artists before in fiction, sometimes better, but 
more often worse, because at greater length. Neither 
the disillusion of wife and lover nor the despair of the 
deserted husband has been greatly seen. The husband’s 
honest attempt to fall in love with another lady is sug- 
gestive chiefly of the farce into which the author has 
not fallen, and the impossible aunt who lives in Balham 
is, in business phraseology, ‘‘as per usual,” without 
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the more usual errors of taste. But the book shows 
no vices, and, above all, no sort of pretentiousness. 
Mr. Merrick is not even ambitious enough to avoid a 
happy ending. ‘‘ Avoid” is not, perhaps, quite a fair 
word to use, since from his title it may be gathered 
that the author intended a reconciliation from the first. 
This particular man, Q.C. and M.P., absolutely prosaic 
as far as appearances go, makes what he himself 
confesses to be a romantic marriage, and falls back to 
an equally romantic reconciliation. But if this was not 
a second thought with the author, it certainly is so with 
the reader, which means that the reader would not 
naturally feel inclined to look back and contemplate 
George Heriot’s character as a whole, he would not at 
first sight imagine that Mr. Merrick had intended to 
make such serious demands upon his attention. And 
even if, from conscientious motives, he read the book 
asecond time, the reconciliation would still come to 
him as a happy ending rather than an inevitable event 
that adds to his knowledge of the ‘‘ one man,” George 
Heriot. 


“Father Hilarion.” By K. Douglas King. 
Hutchinson. 1897. 


This is an ambitious attempt to delineate a contra- 
dictory character, and it has very nearly succeeded. 
The Hon. Hilarion Montalbert is the embodiment of 
aristocratic instincts as they are understood below 
stairs; his pride of race takes the form of an intense 
hatred of all who are poor, squalid, diseased, or vulgar. 
Having committed the youthful indiscretions of marry- 
ing an actress and seducing her sister, he seeks to 
make atonement by becoming gatekeeper of the Priory 
of the Sacred Heart and labouring among the lower 
classes, whom he so vehemently despises. They nick- 
name him ‘“‘ Father” in acknowledgment of his devo- 
tion. He affects humility with sufficient plausibility to 
deceive even himself, but he is really prouder and more 
contemptuous than ever. His cousin, Lady Janet 
Charteris, consults him about the infatuation of her 
son, Sir Jamie, for an illegitimate schoolmistress of 
great charms. Hilarion intervenes to stop the affair. 
He begins by hating the schoolmistress because she is 
poor and low-born, but gradually he discovers that his 
hatred is in reality passionate love. Then interesting 
complications arise, and finally most of the characters 
obligingly die of smallpox. The plot is improbable but 
well sustained, and the book will undoubtedly find many 
readers despite some exasperating defects. 


““A Royal Smile: a Child’s Story of York in the 
Seventeenth Century.” London: Bentley. 1897. 
This story is simple and unaffected, but the freshness 
of its style and the naturalness of its incidents will 
ensure it a welcome from all whose palates are yet un- 
jaded by sensational literature. Although it deals with 
the well-beaten track of the Great Rebellion period, it 
can lay claim to originality of treatment and a sustained 
interest. Some of the descriptions are little master- 
pieces in their way. 


‘‘Broken Threads.” By Compton Reade. 
Hurst & Blackett. 1897. 


There is no particular reason for the title of this 
tangled melodrama, which by any other name would 
have been as unreadable. e hero is a weak fool, 
who becomes engaged simultaneously to an ex-butler’s 
daughter called Coluberry, and an irritating heiress 
generally spoken of as ‘ Ader.” He wriggles through 
a great many chapters in vain attempts to break the 
threads of the tangle and is spoiled by Israelites in the 
process. There is a critical scene : he marries Coluberry, 
leaves her at the church door for Sierra Leone, and 
finds her four years later a great theatrical star at New 
York. ‘* Ader” marries an austere Anglican priest, and 
both pairs have their first-borns christened on the 
same day. It is a tedious story, but the versatility of 
Mr. Reade’s vocabulary is unique. ‘‘ Ader” ‘‘ simply 
loathed deglutition, and nothing short of the pleasure of 
meeting George Grandison would have induced the 
young lady to watch the process of old Jenkins 
stoking.” ‘* Don’t you think,” she asked, ‘‘ the process 
of feeding is rather animal?” George, ‘‘who had 
been doing the eupeptic animal to a very rapid tune, 
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asked why?” Mr. Jenkins drank champagne out of a 
big tumbler because ‘‘he preferred his drench on a 
large scale.” ‘Before he could vent the volume of 
Billingsgate that rose to his lips, as sewage from a 
foul reservoir, she had vanished.” Coluberry’s ear was 
‘*for the nonce hebetated.” We meet ‘‘a gentleman 
of the German persuasion,” and listen to ‘‘a stereoed 
Biblical aphorism.”’ ‘‘I shall not offend by hyper- 
trophy,” says the slangy hero. ‘‘There were three 
couples to be spliced,” says the exquisite author. And 
here is old French made new: ‘‘ Fay ce que vous 
voudras.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CONSTANT feature of the autumn revival in the 
book world is the production of educational 
works. Mr. Edward Arnold has a prodigious display 
of new works for the benefit of the youthful mind. 
Science has perhaps the predominance, no fewer than ten 
volumes belonging to this department. There are three 
more Practical Science Manuals—namely, ‘‘ Steam 
Boilers,” by Mr. George Halliday; ‘‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry,” by Mr. T. S. Dymond; and ‘“ Electric 
Traction,” by Mr. Ernest Wilson. Mathematics comes 
next with five volumes, for three of which Dr. R. 
Lachlan is responsible, the subjects being ‘‘ The 
Elements of Trigonometry,” ‘‘ Analytical Geometry,” 
and the ‘‘ Elements of Euclid, Books III., [V., and VI.” 
Professor John Perry has a work on “ The Calculus 
for Engineers,” and Professor W. E. Dalby one on 
‘*Dynamics for Engineering Students.” History is 
represented by a pupil-teacher’s edition of Mr. C. W. 
Oman’s History of England; by Miss Alice Gardner’s 
** Rome, the Middle of the World,” and by Archdeacon 
Aglen’s ‘‘ Lessons in Old Testament History.” 


The Cambridge Press completes Professor Jebb’s 
edition of Sophocles with the ‘‘ Fragments,” ‘‘ The 
Text of the Seven Plays,” and an English prose trans- 
lation. The same firm has also in preparation the 
following eight volumes in the Pitt Press Series: 
‘* Prometheus Vinctus,” by Mr. H. Rackham; the 
Olynthiac Speeches of Demosthenes, by Mr. T. R. 
Glover; the third book of the ‘‘Anabasis,” by Mr. 
G. M. Edwards ; ‘‘ Cesar, De Bello Civili,” Book III., 
by Mr A. G. Peskett; Biart’s ‘‘ Quand j’étais petit,” 
by Mr. J. Boielle ; Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenie,” by Mr. Karl 

- Breul ; Lessing’s ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm,” ,by Mr. 
H. J. Wolstenholme; and Gray’s Poems, by Rev. 
D. C. Tovey.! 


The theological works which Messrs. Clay are issuing 
include the first book of the Maccabees, by the Rev. 
W. Fairweather and Dr. J. S. Black, in the Cambridge 
Bible Series ; the Pastoral Epistles, by the Rev. J. H. 
Bernard, in their Cambridge Greek Testament ; and the 
first part of Mr. R. Somervell’s ‘‘ Parallel History of 
the Jewish Monarchy in the text of the Revised 
Version.” 


Among Messrs. Sampson Low's new cooks are 
two entitled ‘‘The Student’s Self-Instruction Book in 
Vertical Writing,” and ‘‘ Left-hand Writing.” Another 
useful volume coming from Fetter Lane is M. F. 
Julien’s ‘‘ Un Peu de Tout,” which is a collection of the 
eg difficulties set before the student in the 

ndon Matriculation and other examinations. 


The various excellent series from the house of Riving- 
ton are being considerably advanced in the new 
issues. Three parts of Mr. Arthur Hassall’s ‘‘ Periods 
of European History ” are in preparation: ‘‘ The Empire 
and the Papacy,” by Professor T. F. Tout, ‘‘ The Close 
of the Middle Ages,” by Professor R. Lodge; and 
**Modern Europe,” by Professor G. W. Prothero. 
Four new ‘‘Books of the Bible” are treated by the 
Revs. A. E. Hilliard, Lonsdale Ragg, W. O. Burrows, 
and C. H. Spence; while the ‘‘Single Term Latin 
Readers” are completed by the second, third, and 
fourth term sets. There are also class books too 
numerous for individual mention. 


Two new volumes are added to Messrs. Bell’s hand- 
books of English literature. Of these Mr. J. Bass 
Mullinger and the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman are respon- 
sible for the ‘‘Age of Milton,” and Professor Hugh 
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Walker for the ‘‘Age of Tennyson.” Among the 
school books in progress may be noted Messrs. Horace 
Deighton and O. Emtage’s “ Introduction to Euclid ” ; 
** Res Grace,” a companion volume to Mr. E. P. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Res Romane”; and an ‘A B C Handbook 
of French Correspondence,” compiled by Mr. W. E. M. 
Granville. 


Under the editorship of Professor Bury, Messrs. 
Methuen are preparing a new series of texts of Byzan- 
tine historians, in which undertaking they have secured 
the assistance of several scholars on the Continent. 
The initial volume is to be ‘‘ Evagrius,” which has 
been entrusted to Professor Léon Parmentier, of Liége, 
and M. Joseph Bidez, of the Gand University. The 
educational works from this house are miscellaneous, 
comprising a translation by Mr. A. D. Godley of 
Horace’s ‘‘ Odes and Epodes”; ‘‘ Notes on Greek and 
Latin Syntax,” by Mr. G. Buckland Green ; ‘‘ Essentials 
of Commercial Education,” by Mr. E. E. Whitfield; 
Mr. Johnson Barker’s ‘‘ Digest of Logic” ; and ‘‘ Pas- 
sages for Unseen Translation,” by Messrs. E. C. 
Marchant and A. M. Cook. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have several noteworthy 
novels in hand. Mark Twain resumes his old lines in 
‘*More Tramps Abroad.” Mr. Christie Murray has 
ergy two volumes, a novel entitled ‘‘ This Little 

orld,” and a book of tales and poems. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has also some short stories in book form, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Three Disgraces,” &c., and new 
novels are promised by Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. T. W. 
Speight. 

Social problems are the keynotes of the two works of 
fiction which the Roxburghe Press are about to issue. 
‘* The Mistress of Elmhurst,” by ‘‘Con,” is concerned 
with the inequalities of matrimony, and ‘‘ Daughters of 
the City,” by the author of ‘‘ The Spirit of Love,” de- 
picts some tragedies of life in London. 


Mrs. Russell Gurney’s rendering of Dante’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” will appear in a new illustrated edi- 
tion, which Mr. Elliot Stock promises by an early date. 


Messrs, Macmillan have already found it necessary 
to publish a second edition of Mr. Clive Bigham’s 
‘** Ride Through Western Asia.” 


RECENT MEDICAL BOOKS. 


“System of Medicine.” By Many Writers. Edited by Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt. Vol. I. 1896. Vol. II. 1897. London : 
Macmillan. 


| hy his preface to this important series Dr. Allbutt takes the 
highest possible ground, laying down that in medicine, as 
in all other fields of knowledge, “to pursue knowledge with a 
consciously utilitarian end before us is to fail even in our imme- 
diate ends.” The pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, with- 
out even immediate reference to the relief of humanity, is 
necessary, so that, in the words of Bacon, “knowledge may 
not be as a curtesan, for pleasure and vanity only, or as a 
bondwoman to acquire and gain to her master’s use ; but as a 
spouse for generation, fruit, and comfort.” Accordingly he has 
selected as contributors to his volumes above all those who 
are distinguished for their scientific pursuit of medical subjects 
and for their original contributions to our knowledge of disease. 
From their essays historical matter has been discarded wisely, 
leaving more space for the best existing conceptions. Through- 
out both volumes the dominant note is the attempt to re- 
place the older empiricism by reference of symptoms and 
practice to the results of experimental physiology. Among 
many notable contributions, it is difficult to select any for 
special notice, but a the essay of Dr. Mott on the 
general pathology of nutrition is specially remarkable for its 
broad philosophical treatment, while Dr. Kanthack, writing on 
the general pathology of infection, gives what is really a 
brilliant summary of the relations between micro-organisms 
and disease. It is unnecessary to commend this “System” to 
medical men ; but those who are interested in the advance of 
science generally, and in the vast changes produced by modern 
laboratory methods in the most conservative profession, will 
find Dr. Allbutt’s “ System of Medicine” of unusual interest. 


“A System of Gynzcology.” By Many Writers. Edited by 
Thomas Clifford Allbutt and W. S. Playfair. London: 
Macmillan. 1896. 

This is certainly not a volume for general readers, but, like 
the “System of Medicine,” it is conspicuous for the advances 
it shows on earlier works. The various sections have been 
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entrusted to well-known experts, and their articles make g 
striking record of progress in treatment of the diseases of 
women, especially on the surgical side. The success with 
which grave internal conditions are now diagnosed at ear} 
stages, and relieved or cured by operations undreamed of a few 
years ago, is most striking. 


“The Year-Book of Treatment for 1897.” By Various Con. 
tributors. London: Cassell & Co. 1897. 


This useful annual brings together under appropriate head. 
ings the more important results published at home and abroad 
in 1896. Perhaps the chief interest of the year centres in the 
progress made with antitoxins. In the case of the diphtheria 
antitoxin the evidence seems to accumulate that in it “we 
possess a remedy of distinctly greater value than any other 
with which we are acquainted.” The other serums show more 
conflicting results. In the use of ordinary drugs the Year- 
Book shows the tendency, apparent in practice, to simplify 
prescriptions and generally to give less medicine. There is 
the usual crop of new drugs ; but of these none seem of special 
importance. 


“ Burdett’s Hospitalsand Charities for 1896.” By H. C. Burdett. 
London: The Scientific Press. 1897. 


Mr. Burdett’s annual is a volume of reference of considerable 
utility. The greater part of the volume gives official informa- 
tion respecting the various Universities, hospitals, medical 
schools, asylums, nursing institutions, convalescent homes and 
charities of England, the Colonies and America. Unfortunately 
not quite sufficient care has been taken to bring it up to date: 
we notice that several changes in London institutions that 
occurred early in 1846 have not been included. A volume of 
reference that is not as nearly as possible ” to date loses 
much of its value. The first two hundred odd pages contain 
short articles on a number of burning topics, and are well 
worth the reading by all interested in the management of 
hospitals and charities. Mr. Burdett is a special authority on 
the financial management of institutions, and the figures he 
has brought together, showing the proportion of expense of 
management to total revenue, are of great value. We are glad 
to notice that in the case of at least all the greater hospitals 
there is little fault to be found with the control of the funds, 
But many important charities seem to be mismanaged. The 
Church Missionary Society, for instance, spends over £29,000 
a year on management, being more than 11 per cent. of its 
income ; the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel spends 
£18,000, or over 15 per cent. of its income, similarly; while 
the Friends’ Missionary Society spends only 5 per cent. of its 
income on management, although in the case of a small income 
such as it possesses a larger relative cost is fair. The Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, again, spends over 21 per 
cent. of its income on management. Mr. Burdett believes that 
some of these expensive societies are under considerable dis- 
advantage “ owing to their administration being in the hands 
of the clergy. Few of the latter are good men of business or 
understand accounts. They are, moreover, expensive officers, 
and perhaps two are required to do the work of one energetic 
layman.” 


“ A Text-Book of Bacteriology.” By Edgar M. Crookshank. 
Fourth Edition. London: Lewis. 1896. 


The science of bacteriology advances so rapidly that this 
edition is practically a new book. Although it is comprehen- 
sive and well illustrated, we are unable to regard it as a satis- 
factory volume. An unnecessarily large part is occupied with 
descriptions and figures of microscopes, microtomes and the 
apparatus of the laboratory ; in fact, with what the student can 
only gain a useful knowledge of actually in the laboratory. 
This criticism applies even more strongly to descriptions of 
the processes involved in the growth of cultivations, prepara- 
tion of media, use of stains and so forth. All these matters 
would be learned much more satisfactorily in the actual practice 
of the laboratories now attached to all the greater teaching 
schools. On the other hand, not nearly sufficient space is 
given to the most important general subjects. For instance, 
“immunity ” is dealt with in six pages of the most elementary 
description, although immunity is the most important and 
difficult branch of applied bacteriology. Similarly, a short 
chapter is regarded as sufficient for the “chemical products of 
bacteria,” although this condensation involves omission of all 
the most important recent work on the subject. We should 
recommend the Professor, if he comes to another edition, to cut 
out a great deal of padding from his volume, and to extend the 
more abstruse side of his subject. 


“ Micro-Organisms and Disease.” By E. Klein. London: 
Macmillan. 1896 

This again is a new edition, and, although it is of a much 
less pretentious character, it seems more useful than Professor 
Crookshank’s larger volume. The laboratory part of the 
volume is reduced to the smallest limits, and the greater part 1s 
occupied with excellent descriptions of the more familiar micro 
organisms. 
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Roman Fever.” By W. North, M.A. 
Low. 1896. 


From 1883 to 1886 Mr. North held one of the Grocers’ Com- 
ny Research Scholarships, and employed his time in the 
2oman Campagna. This volume is the result of his labours, 
nd gives a full and useful account of the conditions of 
emperature, soil, subsoil, water, and so forth connected with 

arial fever. On the whole, he comes to conclusions adverse 
the existence of a causal connexion between malaria and the 
micro-organisms often found in the blood. His book is a useful 

-ontribution, and in addition to a considerable bulk of original 
matter Shows a full knowledge of the literature of the subject 
yp to seven or eight years ago. But bacteriologists have not 
heen idle since then, and the volume would have been 
mproved, and perhaps some of its conclusions modified, had Mr. 
North taken equal care to work up the results of more recent 
nquiries. 


London : Sampson 


Water-Supply considered chiefly from a Chemical Point of 
View.” By William P. Mason. New York: Wiley & 
1896. 


Sons ; London: Chapman & Hall. 


This is a useful contribution to the chemistry of water from 
atural sources and its relation to health. The local references 
American, and members of the County Council may instruct 
emselves in the fullest confidence that Mr. Mason is not 
edged to any view of the London supply. 


Food in Health and Disease.” By Dr. Burney Yeo. 
Edition. London: Cassell & Co. 1896. 


This new edition of a well known work has been revised care- 
lly, and contains much sound information concerning diet in 
ralth and disease. It has no unusual features. 


New 


The Etiology, Symptoms and Treatment of Gall-Stones.” By 
Dr. J. Kraus of Carlsbad. With Additional Notes on 
Operative Treatment by Henry Morris, M.A, M.B. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1896. 


The writer and translator of this brochure are competent 
uthorities, and no doubt will be read by practitioners. If any 

man wishes to persuade himself that he is afflicted with gall- 
jones he is recommended to purchase the book. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE “ Contemporary” makes a decidedly capable appear- 
ance this month. Miss Tomn, who found little to admire 
the Swiss Referendum last month, seems to look with a 
ore kindly eye upon the Referendum which is imminent in 
ustralasia. However, her article is less concerned with 
inions than with facts. She points out that the Referendum 
Australia is intended as a means of circumventing an Upper 
jouse that blocks legislation, it depends on the option of 
liament ; whereas in Switzerland the movement comes from 
low, the people “usually vote on the initiative of a fraction 
their number.” The Referendum, it was said on one side, 
ns more effective and clear than a general election, which 
fans men and a platform rather than one measure ; on the 
her, a wit remarked that “to engraft the Referendum on 
Parliamentary system was like buying a dog and _ bark- 

g yourself.” There was an instructive application of the 
fferendum last year to the question of religion in the South 
lustralian schools, All the great sects had declared in favour 
Scriptural instruction in State schools during school hours, 
ad yet the votes said “* No” by a large majority, and women 
ere voting that year. Professor W. M. Ramsay speaks of 
lat might be done if the classical and forgotten system of 
gation were revived in Cyprus and Asia Minor, and if agri- 
ultural education—the great need of Cyprus—could obtain a 
ld in the island. Mr. Vandam always displays the two 
farms of leisure and intimate knowledge whenever he puts 
én to paper; and here he is tracking through the various 
dings of the sons of Louis Philippe the worship of money 
ley inherited from their father. Very seldom do we meet 
th a reviewer who treats fiction in anything but the most 
aphazard way. Not that reviewing is bad ; on the contrary, 
is much better than any other kind of criticism. But even 
hen it is good it is so terribly unphilosophical and unsyste- 
atic. Mr. H. G. Wells is an exception to the rule, and his 
atment of Gissing’s novels is in sharp contrast to the usual 
ting of ill founded and unenlightening opinions. By carrying 
it his theory of what he calls the “exponent character ”—z.e. 
character that is written subjectively, and that embodies to 
me extent the author’s own unobserved ideals—he traces a 
onal as well as an artistic change in Mr. Gissing. Mr. 
issing himself has been turning from the worship of culture to 
more humanitarian ideal; at the same time, the “ exponent 
Haracter” has gradually been losing his sway in Mr. Gissing’s 
ork, and Mr. Wells prophesies that this weakening element 
personality will in time disappear. There are two sets of 
miniscences in the Review. Mr. Haweis contributes a 
Conversation with General Tiirr ” about Garibaldi, Mazzini, the 
ing and Crispi, in the great days. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
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who has done so much (in both senses) for the history of Irish 
politics in the ’Forties, writes of the House of Commons as he 
saw it in ’52, his first impressions of Disraeli, Cobden and 
Bright, the desertion of Sadleir and Keogh from the Indepen- 
dent Irish party and the disasters that followed the split. 

The “National Review” is excellent. Besides its bright 
“ Episodes of the Month,” its American and Colonial chronicles, 
there are good articles enough. Doubtless the most arresting 
contribution is Mr. J. Y. F. Blake’s “ Revelation” about Rho- 
desia. Mr. Blake, who is an American, has had some experi- 
ence of prospecting and mining, and he has travelled and stayed 
in Rhodesia. There is no gold in the country worth troubling 
about, and the gentlemen who make flotations in Buluwayo 
never dream that there is. So little idea is there of future 
development that “the mere accident of its containing or not 
containing gold makes no difference at all to the value of the 
claim.” The flotation business is so big, so thorough ; there is 
nothing petty about it, “half a dozen acres of desert land at one 
end and two hundred thousand pounds of English money at the 
other.” The Mafeking-Buluwayo railroad is no very solid affair 
either. ‘It is not laid down as a permanent way at all. When 
it has helped the boom it will have done all it was ever meant to 
do.” The writer confesses he is no farming expert, but he can 
tell that “‘a desert is not a good farming country.” “I give the 
country five years to be found out.” “An understanding be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain” is no rare thing to hear of 
just at present ; but the recommendation does not often come 
from those who can give quite such an unhappy tale of “ English 
humiliation and Russian duplicity” as “ An Official.” All that 
the Russophobe has said of the Russian advance towards 
India was quite justified ; only these things were partly our 
own fault, since we thwarted Russia when we might as well 
have worked with her. Admiral Colomb discusses battleships, 
torpedo-vessels, and the theory of watching an enemy’s fleet. 
“ When I am told that the battleship must havea torpedo-vessel 
to protect her, my answer at once is, why bring the battleship 
there at all?” The two things cannot congruously coexist. If, 
in the preliminary torpedo battle, A’s torpedo-vessels beat B’s, 
-B’s battleships are thereby settled; for if they could defend 
themselves alone from A’s torpedoes, there was no sense in 
their starting out with a fleet of protective torpedo-vessels. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad starts a story in the “ New Review ” with 
his accustomed dignity and vividness, “The Nigger of the 
‘ Narcissus.’” Mr. C. de Thierry writes of the inevitableness 
of England’s Colonial growth, her goodnature and forgetfulness, 
and the blundering, unselfish diplomacy that alone saves her 
from the “dire consequences” of her almost unbroken good 
fortune. Mr. R. Henry Rew defends the English farmer from 
some of Mr. Ernest Williams’s attacks : on the whole, the British 
farmer produces better results to-day than he ever did in past 
times, and these results are superior to those of any other 
country ; nor, in matters of co-operation or transport, is he to 
be judged by continental standards. Mr. James Fitzmaurice 
Kelly revels in the hideousness of Peter the Great’s character 
and the magnificence of the task that no one else could have 
accomplished. 

The setting, the life, the atmosphere of the Indian sketch which 
Mrs. Steel contributes to “ Cosmopolis,” are of more importance 
and interest than the actual dénouement—and this is, one might 
almost add, as it should be. Mr. Arthur Symons rhapsodizes 
of Rome, the Romans of old, Michel Angelo, Roman architec- 
ture, and, above all, the Campagna. The Rev. W. J. Scott is 
master of a subject which is perhaps of more universal and 
perpetual interest to Englishmen than any other—namely trains, 
and he writes of record runs. Mr. T. H. S. Escott reviews the 
history of the English and French Jockey Club in his “The 
Turf as an International Agency.” M. Edouard Rod discusses 
the public lecture, a provincial growth that has succeeded so 
well in Paris, and, naturally, speaks much of Brunetiére. 
The lecture, if it is to justify itself fully, must be something 
more than a dissertation or an exposition, it must be some- 
thing in the nature of propaganda, there must be underlying 
faith, the desire for conversions. “Ignotus” has a most in- 
teresting article this month, an exposition of Dr. Mehemed 
Emin Efendi’s attack upon the pretensions and narrowness of 
Western Culture. The belief in this idol, not perhaps such a 
very fine idol, makes Western peoples, and Englishmen 
especially, turn perfectly blind eyes upon any other civiliza- 
tion, or non-civilization. 

Mr. George Birkbeck Hill contributes to the “Atlantic 
Monthly” a first instalment of unpublished letters from Swift 
to his friend Chetwode, written in 1714 and 1715. Mr. W. E. 
Burghardt du Bois writes a very moving confession, “ Strivings 
of the Negro People ”—it is almost beyond the limit of things 
that can be discussed. ‘ 

We are nearly inclined to agree with “Scribner's” glowing 
praise of its own excellence. The “ Fiction Number” is indeed 
a praiseworthy production. It opens with the compelling life 
and spirit of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s conception of railway and 
engine life, “-007.” Then there is a wonderful boy’s city of 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s, “ Its Walls were as of Jasper,” and a 
very readable paper by Helen Walterson Moody on the short- 
comings of the woman collegian, and Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff 
starts his engrossing tale of how “from earning a living as a 
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teacher, I have > a to earn it as an unskilled labourer.” 
re is also one of Mr. Stockton’s curious stories, humorous, 
one would say, merely from the author’s patience in going on. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


wen he ( Caine). Heinemann. 6s. 
Cicero Pro pty tH W. Auden). Macmillan. 3s. 62. 
Claudius, The —_ of (Barry Pain). Harper. 
Cricket (W. J. Ford). Lawrence & Bullen. 
Cricket, The Jubilee Book of (K. S. Ranjitsinhji). Blackwood. 
Crime and Criminals (J. S. Christison). Kee 
Daniel and the Minor hets (R. G. Moulton). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Diseases of Dogs (Hugh Dalziel). U t Gill. 
Edward the Third (G. C. Moore Smit ). ‘Dene. 1s. 
English Church, The, the Priest, and the Altar (F. Peek). Lawrence & Bullen. 
English Portraits. Part IV. (Will Rothenstein). Richards. 2s. 6d. 
Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy (Spencer). Williams & Norgate. 
vouty Reminiscences (by the Author of “ Desultory Retracings”). Gardner, 
rton. 
Forum, The (August). 
France, What to Do and What to Sayin. Whittaker. 
Frankenstein (Mrs. Shelley). Downey. 
Gunton's Magazine (August). 
History of Henry Esmond (Thackeray). Downey. 
Homer, The Odyssey of (G. Chapman). Dent. éd. 
In Camp and Cantonment (E. E. Cuthell). Hon & Blackett. 3s. 6d. 
In a Web of Gold (Rita Russell). Digby, Long. 
Liturgy, Little Catechism of (A. M. Chewan). a 
Mr. Midshipman Easy (Captain Marryat). Down 
North America, The Discovery of (J. Cabot). B. BF. Stevens. 
Obli el of Hearing Mass on Sundays and Holidays, The (J. T. Roche). 


O'’Dono (Charles Lever). Downey. 
Oliver Twist (Dickens). Downey. 
Olympus, The Epic of (C. R. Low). Diaby, Long. 
Penarth (D. C. Parkinson). Digby, 
Philology, Classical, Outlines of the History of (A. Gudeman). Ginn. 
Si Wal Denice) Fea J. Buchan), Blackwell 
Rale ir Walter Stanhope say, uchan we. 
Results of a Census of the Colony of yeaa’ o. Mackay. 
ren! (Paul John). Mowbra 

atherine Renell). Digb Long 
Social (E. Solway). 
Spm, Herbert, Epitome of the ~~ Philosophy of (F. H. Collins). Williams 

orgate. 

Strand Reading Case. Everett & Sons. 5s. 
Stratford-on-Avoun, The Shaksperian Guide to (H. S. bnew Dawbarn. 
The Adhesive Postage Stamp of Europe (Westoby). oe Gill. 
Tuberculosis (Joseph Oldfield). Vegetarian Office. 
*Twas in Dhroll Donegal (Mac). 
*Tween the Gloamin’ and the Mirk Wri 
Unrelated Twins (B. Otterburn). igby, 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


Volume LXXXTII, of the SATURDAY ReEviEw, bound in cloth, 16s., 
is ready. Cloth cases for binding the volumes 2s., and Reading 
Cases 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, may be had at the Office, or through 
any Bookseller. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW Zs published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on apblication. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FEMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
Doors ONE, FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. — EVENING 
10 and after ‘Augen 1. 
E. THOMPSON, ats 
British Museum, roth August, 1897. —— . 


T YPE- -WRITING WORK of every done with 
, Tracing, Transl ressing, 

435 Mandive House Chem bere, London, EC. 


14 August, 1899 


PJANOVER.—Young ENGLISHMAN can be RECEIVED 

in a good GERMAN TUTOR'’S FAMILY. Private and a Tuition, 

Excellent references to English parents of former pupils,—Address A. F. Hutr. 
MANN, 4 Grasweg, Hanover. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S _HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 
PRELIMINARY ‘SCIENTIFIC CLass. 


_ Systematic Courses of Lectures and ‘Laboratory Work i in the subjects of the Pre. 
Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London will commence on October 1, and continue till July, 1898. 
Fee for the whole peste, 421, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be tal 
here is a Special Class for the jonny Baies tion. 
For further iculars arply to the WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, St. Bartholo. 


mew’s Hospital, 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON, 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London, 


GARIN, 
Proprietors—MM. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDOM, 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


From the Savoy. 


Apartmen e 
SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 

With large is the finest in Orchestra plays 


‘uring Dinner 
Chef de Cuisine: Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


RITZ. 
Managers eNARD. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. Suites of 


LIBRA 


THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 


(ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


KEENSINGTON, 


CAN BE ENGAGED FOR 
BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDING RECEPTIONS, CONCERTS, dt. 


The most handsome and best arranged Suite of Rooms in London. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A 1a CarRTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


THE HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 


ALSO AT 


PARIS: IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.: IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and enews oS 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dini 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fire 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic address: “‘ Thackeray, London.  Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE 
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-EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 
pressure give their excess of oil, heaving for 
voured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre with 

og energy without unduly exciting the p bt ny Sold only in labelled Tins. 

BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOORSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENF.RAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 

Telegraphic Address: “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. .—HATCHARDS, to the Queen, 
Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted “Ps Arran; ed, 


THE TWO LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By RosaN. Carey, 


Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa Broucnton, 


Author of ‘‘ Red as a Rose is She.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


Ani 10 to {2 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOVELS TO BE READ. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Seventh Thousand. 


MY RUN HOME. By Rotr Botprewoop. 


ATHENA UM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It has 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour 
ft Peens k Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... 
ie last volume is one of his best.” 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Sixth Thousand. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Crawford has built up a st which for true pathos and 
delicate sentiment is as good as anything we have read for some time.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Ninth Thousand. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Cannot fail to be read with interest and 
pleasure by all to whom clever characterization and delicate drawing make appeal.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 
Globe 8vo. ss. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Wittiam Knicut. Vol. VIII. 
Globe 8vo. ros. 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. By Joun 


Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL,D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
With Maps. In two volumes. 


PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS.—New Volume. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by 


Ropert YELVERTON TyrRRELL, Fellow of s Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Dublin, Hon. Litt.D. Cantab, yp LL.D. Edin. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. net. 


MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DANIEL and the MINOR PROPHETS. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor Richarp G. MouL- 

e Text is that of the Re ersion. It is 

of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. " 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNET- 


ISM. By CxHar.rs vam! Curry, Ph.D. by a Preface by Lupwic 
Bo.tzMann, Ph.D., D.C.L. (Oxon.), Professor of Theoretical Physics in the 
University at Vienna. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


WORKS OF THE LATE SAMUEL LAING. 


From the Darly News.—‘‘ The versatile and accomplished author of these 
Saete and often suggestive contributions in aid of younger seekers after know- 
ledge is himself a g example of that indefatigable insatiable intellectual 
curiosity which is the motive and secret of true science. 

All, or nearly all, the questions which are at present occupying - —— 
men of science are here discussed in the clear e, and 
- who has mastered the subjects sufficiently to make his deepest P— --¥ Sn 
clear in words.” 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History 


and Science. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Sixteenth Thousand. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE. Demy 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Fifteerth Thousand. 


MODERN SCIENCE and 


THOUGHT. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Twenty-third 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Demy 8vo. 


3s.€d. Tenth Thousand. 


d MODERN 


London: CHAPMAN. & HALL, Limited. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. SECOND EDITION. 


AN ALTRUIST. 


CLOTH, 2s. 6d. By OUIDA. 
London’; T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
POEMS. By Colonel Jonn Hay (American 


Ambassador at the Court of St. James’). Pa moe y= oy Ballads.” 
Edition, with Photogravure ‘own 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By Colonel Joun Hay. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SPEECH OF COLONEL JOHN HAY 


AT THE UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Square r6mo. rs. net. 


JUBILEE GREETING AT SPITHEAD TO 


THE MEN OF GREATER BRITAIN. By Txeopore Watts- 
DvunTon. 1s. net. 

“ The spirit of deeply felt patriotism which am and c this ‘ Jubilee 
Greeting’ will be recognized = wery reader. The lover vty of poetry will 
also remark in it a breadth of thou ht, A. freshness and vigour of Kmaaglaation, as 
well A. a ae mastery of and phrase, altogether exceptional and 

le.” —Glo 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING: a Full, True, 


and Particular Account of the Escape of his Most Sacred Majesty Kin Kis 
Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN Fea. With 16 
in Photogravure and nearly roo other Illustrations. 1s. net. 
‘* Puts to shame nine out of ten of the fashionable historical novels of the day.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SYMPHONIES. By Georce Ecrrton. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ The very considerable gifts of ‘George Egerton’ are displayed in this book. 
She has unlearned none of of the literary deftness which made ‘ ees: a notable 
book of its year."”--Academy. 


THE QUEST OF THE GILT-EDGED GIRL. 


By RicuHarp LyRIENNE. Bodley Booklets. No. II. 
16mo. rs. net. 


THE STEPMOTHER: a Tale of Modern 


Athens. By Grecory Xenopoutos. Translated by Mrs. Epmonps. 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL: 


a Romance. By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 55. net. 


“ Mr. Le Gallienne is = imitator of a classic, but he has made his ‘ Golden Girl,’ 
or three parts of it, pure phantasy, with the spirit of Sterne hovering benignantly in 
the air." —Daily Chronicle. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES : 


a Novel. By Gerrrupe ATHERTON. 4s. 6d. net. 


We cordially recommend Mrs. Atherton’s book as one of the most interesting 
books of the year." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon Settlers 


in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts. F. J. Stimson. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations by Henry Sandham. ss. net. 


“** King Noanett’ is not inferior to the bewitching ‘ Lorna Doone.’”—Academy. 


GODS AND THEIR MAKERS: 


By Laurence Housman. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Certainly one of the most irresistibly delightful of recent books.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
BROKEN AWAY: 


Ernet GrimsHaw. 35. 6d. net. 
“‘ A story distinctly above the average."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS: Parodies in 


Verse. By Owen Seaman. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


. “ Now that Calverley is no more, Mr..Owen Seaman is his own most dangerous 
rival. He has excelled himself in «The Battle of the Bays.’....In this little volume 
the master hand is visible in every line.” —Punch. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak 


Watton and Cuartes Corton. Edited by Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 
With nearly 250 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Fep. 4to. buckram, rss. 
net. 

“One of the best editions: one, we cannot help thinking, that Walton himself 
would have preferred. It is, in every way, a worthy pi uction.......We thus 
have a volume that should ‘Se owned and cherished , every owner of a rod and 
reel,” — Daily Chronicle. 


a Novel. 


a Novel. By Beatrice 
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WORKS BY THE LATE M MISS JEAN INGELOW. 
STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. 


IncELow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 
* *Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of eae 's books, and surely 
Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be per. 
fection from whatever point we regard them.” —Sfectator. 


we ik for STORIES. From Girls’ Lives, 


man INGELow. Ilustrated Title and Frontispiece from drawings by 
on Browne. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By JEAN INGELOW. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By Jean Ince- 


LOW. Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from drawings by Gordon Browne, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By Jean 


GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—EDWARD Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C. ; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 7 Chancery 
Lane. Subscribed Capital, £1, 200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over 
41,500,000, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches : 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952,800. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS « «+ « #2%7,000,000, 


THE 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Capital (fully issued), £90,000. 


JOHANNESBURG, July 1897. 
The Directors beg to submit the following Report on the Working Operations of 
the Company for the Quarter ending 30th June, 1897 :— 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Workinc 


Mining Expen: os 431,817 0 9 
Redemption 33, 096 tons at SS. 7:774 9 0 
—— £39,591 © 9 
Transport Expenses. . ee oe ee ee ee oe ee 524 9 10 
Reduction Expenses.. os os ee ee ee 5,335 15 
445,451 5 7 
Profit for Quarter 92,407 4 


£137,858 10 6 


REVENUE. 

Gold Account os £38,849 211 
Works—Profit on Working ee oe 26,570 16 § 
Concentrates Sold .. ee ee oe oe 22,438 2 
£137,358 10 6 

General Charges .. - & 812 13 8 } Distributed over Mining, Transport, and 

tenance 046 0 5 Accounts, &c. 
Mine Development + £9526 19 8 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Buildings .. ee oe oe ee oe ee ee 17 
Permanent Works .. ee os 3,985 5 


419,339 19 2 


DIVIDEND No. 13. 


A Dividend of 150 per cent. (30s. per Share) has been declared for the half-year 
ended the 3oth June, 1 = oe to all Shareholders registered on the roth July. 
Dividend Warrants will posted from the Head Office on or about the 23th 


Au 

‘Volders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive ooupent 
of dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 6, either at the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Johannesburg, the Crédit Lyonnais, Paris, or at the London Office of the 
Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination at either of the two last- 
mentioned offices, and may be presented any time on or after Monday, the erst 


D.C. MATURIN, Secretary. 
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AUSTRALIA, ~NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Mi we { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
tLe Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By the Steamship “‘GARONNE ” (3,901 tons register), 
For BALTIC CANAL, ST. PETERSBURG (for MOSCOW), STOCKHOLM, WISBY, 
COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., leaving London 25th August, arriving back 23rd 


ember. 

Pr LISBON, MALAGA, VILLA FRANCA, PALERMO, SANTORIN, BEYROUT (for 

DAMASCUS), HAIFA, JAFFA (for JERUSALEM, &c.), ALEXANDRIA (for CAIRO, &c.), 

MALTA, and GIBRALTAR, leaving London 6th October, arriving back 30th November. 

M - { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage a to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


M. & W. MILTON, 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY: 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland. 


H OBSES. 200 (English and Irish), with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above 1oo years. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 
English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above roo years. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
oo se it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
her prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s, 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


The Greatest of all Pianofortes. 


STEINWAY 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Inventions Exhibition, 1886. 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1886, 


WAGNER. 
“ A Beethoven Sonata, a Bach Chromatic 
Fantasie can only be fully appreciated when 
rendered upon one of your pianofortes.” 


PADEREWSKI. 
“ My joy in the Grandeur, the Power, and 
the Jdeal Beauty of the Tone, and the perfec- 
tion of Touch and Mechanism was unbounded.” 


D’ALBERT. 
“ Your Pianoforte is now, in my eyes, the 
Ideal Production of our age.” 


Pianoforte Manufacturers by Special 
Appointment to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
AND KING OF PRUSSIA, 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 
AND KING OF HUNGARY, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ITALY, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SAXONY. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
STEINWAY HALL, LONDON. 


15 & 17 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ending March 31, 1897, 


Submitted at the NintH ANNuAL Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held, 
June 8, 1897, at Johannesburg. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. Gentiemen,— 
Your Directors beg to submit their Ninth Annual Report on the Compan pany on, 
with Balance Sheet, and Profit and Loss Account March 
eS - the purpose of comparison, is compiled on the 
Report. 


"Accounts. —The now presen hy Account a 
net it 0 7,403 138. after writin; 15,615 4d. for depreciation. 
he divisible Soot brough t forward fon the previous year 
amounted to «+ £230,848 18 10 
To which add | profit for last year as above... 187,403 13 6 


This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
16 per for half- io, 
year st March, 1 oe 090 9 O 
Dividend No.7 of 60 per half. 
year in Septem 2,000 
Transferred to R Reserve Fund on payment 4 


£318,252 12 4 


145,200 0 0 


£173,052 12 4 


Leaving the sum of 


to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31st March, 1897. 

The net Profit earned during the pe year is "Company's best record, and 
exceeds the profit of the previous twelve months by £32,88: 15s. 4d. 

Your Directors refer you to the following Table of melee showing each month's 

and under the various headings :— 

The summ shows a net profit of 18s. g’oood. per = calculated on the basis of 

tonnage milled. 
following statement is a complete analysis of the ipts and expendi 

ousee formation of the Company :— 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FROM rst APRIL, 
1888, TO MARCH, 1897—9 YEARS.- 


REcEIPTs. 
To Wales Capital— 
At commencement oe ee +» £14,000 0 0 
Sale of Reserve Shares .. eo 48, 187 
——_——_ £162,187 0 o 
9 grs. gold from 1,052,68: 
gold from 818 tons 
219,059 ozs. 404,51 
Railings, concentrates, and slimes treated 
by Cyanide Works. 
Total, 682,347 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 ee ++ 2,216,735 12 3 
Concentrates, Tailings, and sold .. 35,110 2 
2,251,845 12 § 
e 
Foss, the. 2,620 18 ro 
42,416,653 11 3 
‘EXPENDITURE. 
By Working Expenditure— 


Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide Slimes 
General Charges, an 
Depreciation. . ee oe ++£1,520,965 8 2 
Less Quartz at Grass oe ee 4,018 o 
————_ 41,516,946 17 2 


Surface Improvements— 

Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., General Improvements, Reservoirs 
and Dams, Water Rights, Machinery and 


Plant, and Buildings.. ee ee 198,709 9 9 
” Underground Improvements— 

Mine elopment.. 24,261 t 9 
» Quartz at Grass.. ee 4,018 
Cash Assets— 


Stores and Materials, 
per Balance Sheet . pe 


++ 197,462 
Las as per Balance oe 36,089 18 9 
Reserve Fund 


497,900 9 Oo 
£2,416,653 11 3 
From this statement it will be seen that for the nine years 
ending the period under review the Company's receipts 
from Gold Account and Sundry Revenue have ee 42,254,466 It 3 
Less Working Expenditure ee oo 9516,946 17 2 


Making the total profits earned to 31st March, 1897... «. £737,519 14 1 


This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 
1. Dividends paid oe ++» £497,900 0 
Fund transferred 
pit ee 6 
4. Reserve 29445 4 3 


5. Balance of Profit and Loss Account «+ 173,052 12 4 


4737,519 14 


The Balance to the Credit of Profit and Loss 
Sistribution, as it is es Account is not wholly available for 


£173,052 12 4 


provided has been ee £162,187 0 9 
'o whic! 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account for Tail- 
ings sold to African Gold eS Company .. oe 20,000 0 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account .. ee 27,121 17 6 


Making total Working Capital.. .. « ++ £209,308 17 6 


The expenditure on Surface and Under- 
ground Improvements, Quartz at Grass, 
and purchase of Freehold amountsto .. £226,989 
Showing - the sum of £17,680 5s. has “been aw By over and above the 


provided 
~ amount standing to the debit of Mine Development Account will remain until 
the works which have been charged thereto are completed (Main Shafts and Main 
Cross-cuts), when it will be r d upona basis. This redemption will 
probably be commenced during the current year. 

Your Directors have written off a liberal sum for Depreciation on Machinery, 
Plant, Buildings, &c., which items are now represented by good value. 

The amount aan the debit of the Mine velopment Account still stands at 
Loysbe 1s. od. in the ce Sheet, which is represented by the three Shafts and 

Main Cross-cuts from them at each Level, the cost of which has amounted to 
£72,309 98. 3d., thus :— a 


No. 1 Shaft, son feet .. oo oe oo oe «+ 16,636 12 : 
ross-cuts oe ee ee ee 14 
No. 2 Shaft, feet oe ee oe ee ee 11,041 15 10 
Incline Shaft, 1,452 feet ee ee oe 14 
Cross-cuts ee ee oe 14 
472,309 9 3 


showing that the sum of £ 43 8 7s. 6d. has been written off to date. 

rt, and represents the cost of the 4 ill Site Claims an ims adjoining 

the 60 Stamp Mill Water Right. Special a is drawn to the low values at 

which these Claims figure in the Balance Shee! 

The following is a list of the Dividends which were still unclaimed at 313t March, 
and special attention is directed thereto :— 

Dividend No. 10, G. dit A. Jacquin, £25; Dividend No. 12, Miss S. M. V. 
Lenoble, £2 108.; 13, S. A. mson, £1 Dividend No. 14, A. 
Leroy Beaulieu, £6 C A. L. Michaut, £r 5s.; F. 
Vassele, = ee. Dividend No. 15, Mme. Vve. A. Carmier, £12 1os.; H. 
Cartier, £100; E. L. Dervaux, £18 10s.; F. E. Vasselle, 41-4132. Dividend 
No. 16, Jean Baudin, 1os.; E. O. : Dervaux, rs ; Mile. H. Haentjens, £5; V. 
E. Lemercier, 4s: . von Meyer, £253 . de M , £12 108.5 R 
de Premesnil, F. E. Vasselle, —476 10s. Dividend No. a 
Robinow, £6; audin, 12s.; Paul Breton 
Stanislas Clere, E. L. Dervaux, 430; A. F. 42 8s.; tte. H. 
Haentjens, £6 ; C.” Karcher, 46; V. E. Lemercier, £6; rs. M. Lowengard, 4243 
L. Dr. H. Mayer, 430; E. J. de 415; J. 
43; E. de Moustier, eg E. —* 46; Dr. M. pringer, 430; F. E. 
Vasselle, £1 48.—£266 8s.; 4511 18s. 

Any shareholder finding his name advertised in the above list, and who has not 
received his dividend warrant, is ——- to communicate with the London Office, 
from which information can be obtained regarding the course that has to be pro- 
ceeded with to obtain a duplicate dividend warrant. 

Your Directors have transferred the Reserve Fund, which had been built up 
transferring an amount equal to to per cent. of the dividend paid, from dividen 
No. 6 to 14 inclusive, amounting to £27,121 17s. 6d., to Working Capital Jo 
— _ Working Capital provided falls so much below the expenditure which has 

The Reserve Fund set aside on a of Dividends Nos. 15, 16, and 17, however, 
has been invested in a separate Fund. The interest accruing therefrom has been 
re-invest 

The Auditors’ Report for the Year is attached hereto. 

Mininc.—Your Directors refer you to the General Manager's Report for par- 
ticulars of the mining work done. 

It will be noticed that the depths of the three Shafts are as follows :— 


No.1 Shaft .. ee 88 feet on Incline below 8th Level. 
No. 2 Shaft .. 10} 5, b= 
Incline Shaft .. 75 ” » oth 4, 


During the past year the tonnage of ore exposed amounted to 276,065 tons, being 
167 tons in excess of the quantity milled. 
Full details of the milling statistics will be found in the General Manager's 


Re 
The ¢ Cyanide Works in connexion with the Mill have treated the whole of the 
Sands and Concentrates produced, with very satisfactory results, of 
which will be found in the General Manager’s Report. Rs 
Special attention is drawn to the tabulated statement of Ore Treatment ‘and 
Results, which shows that a ade ny | of 2 82,728 per cent. of the total gold contents 
of the ore treated has been made for the year. The Slimes produced in millir 
during the early part of the past year were stored in dams, and represent the 
—- of loss, but arrangements have been made with the Rand Central Ore 
eduction Compan ry A the sale of these accumulations, so that they will not be 
wholly lost. mpany’s own Slimes Plant started operations at the latter 
of July, and the eons accruing therefrom will be found in the General Manager's 
Report. 


Drrectors.—You are requested to appoint two Directors in the place of Messrs. 
A. Goerz and R. O. G. Lys, who retire by rotation, but are eligible for pb 

AupiTors.—You are also requested to appoint Two Auditors for the ensui’ 
in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch and F. J. Moller, who retire, but are e! xle 
for re-election, and for fine their remuneration for the past year. 

GeneRAL —Full details of all new machinery and buildi erected on pro- 
perty will be found in the General Manager's Repo’ rt. 

In concluding this open on the past year’s operations, your Directors beg to 
state that the dividend for the year ending the period under review will be at the 
rate of 160 per cent. per annum, and that there is no reason to suppose that the rate 
per cent. of the dividends will be decreased for some time to come. 


FRANK ROBINOW, Acting Chairman. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, 

gist March, 1897. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SPorTiswooDE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CuTHBERT Davies at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturiay, 14 August, 1897. 
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